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THE DOCTOR’S DREAM. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 
Author of “ Golden Love,” ‘ Sold,” “ Unica Mia,” ‘* Too Late,’ §e. 


It was a cold, raw January night, with not even a star to break the dead 
monotony of the dull, leaden clouds; the wind was so boisterous that it 
was as much as I could manage to hold on to my hat and keep my seat 


In the sickly light between candle and dawn Molly had appeared and stood beside me. 


as the car jolted over the wet, uneven roads, or in whirling round 
a corner we caught the full fury of the gale on the open, unsheltered 
highway. 

I had travelled twenty miles with all the speed posstble to procure 
from a horse now jaded and weary, but still urged on by the free use of 
Jarvis’s whip and tongue, and yet as we passed through the last village and 
the church clock struck out midnight I felt an irresistible shudder pass 
over me, It seemed incredible that I, Donoyan Kelly, the sceptic as 
regards psychical wonders—one who thought a believer in mediums, 
doubles, and other mysterious agencies fitted only for the interior of 
a lunatic asylum—that I should have undertaken this weird journey 
simply in response to a dream—a dream that had appeared with ghastly 
reality on two separate occasions. When I looked back on these two 
occasions, and considered all the circumstances which led to my present 
journey, I felt horribly inclined to laugh at what I could only term 
my folly. 

I had been working with the relentless energy of my nature all 
Hospital Session, and I own my nerves were not in their usually calm 
State, for I had allowed myself but little rest, as I was most anxious to 
obtain my M.D., settle in a practice I had in view, marry the lady 
to whom I had been engaged some years, and to whom I was much 
attached. If there are such beings as affinities, and we are told we each 
possess one, then surely Molly Coyne was mine. We had been both 
born and bred in the same little village in the north of Ireland. She 
had been left an orphan when only a few months old, and confided to 
my father’s guardianship. We had gone hand in hand to the same 
village school; she had coaxed and domineered over me through my 
boyhood, and now that I have arriyed at man’s estate, whether from 
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a sense of perversity, or, perhaps, to atone for her previous treatment, I 
cannot say, she loyed me with all the deep and abiding trust of 
a woman’s first passion. 

But what about the dream? you will say. Well, this was my dream. 

In the sickly light between candle and dawn, Molly had appeared 
and stood beside me, and looked down into my face with all her 
passionate loye speaking in her beautiful grey eyes, which were so 
heavily fringed with dark lashes that I had laughingly told her they 
had been put in with sooty fingers; she looked just as I remembered 
her when we parted last, and she had called me back tearfully to 
kiss her once again. I felt her warm breath upon my face, her 
tiny white hands upon my shoulders. I could almost swear I touched 
the dark, wavy curls on her forehead. For a moment the silence 
was intensely painful, as we gazed into each other’s faces, then 
gradually she faded from my sight, and I felt an overwhelming 
desire to follow her, for I thought I heard a ery of pain. It must 
have awakened me, as I found myself sitting upright in my arm- 
chair by the now dead fire, with an open book in my hand. I 
roused myself, walked to the window, and, drawing aside the blind, 
looked on the street below. All was indistinct in the grey morning 
light; the only sound was the regular tramp of a policeman as he 
passed along his beat. I yawned, stretched myself, came to the 
conclusion an uncomfortable chair had given me nightmare, and 
went to bed. When I again awoke the sunlight was streaming into 
my room, a cheery voice was shouting ‘* Boots,” and soon in the 
exigencies of my day’s work I forgot the dream entirely, especially 
as the morning post brought me a loving little note from Molly. 
Three nights after I had another dream or warning, if you like. 
My little love came to me again, but, ah! how changed—her eyes 
were closed as though asleep, her hands, no longer stretched out 
to me, were folded upon her breast, her face was colourless, and the 
awful stillness of sculptured repose was there. As she drew nearer 
to me an icy chill passed over my frame and seemed to numb my 
faculties. I tried in vain to. draw her closer to me, but her figure 
was already beginning to get more indistinct, and I heard the 
unmistakable sound of a groan. Crash! crash! I sprang out 
of bed, and, hastily procuring a light, saw at my feet the portrait of 
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my darling which hung by my bedside shivered to fragments. So vivid 
and terrible was the dream that I buried my face in my hands and 
gave way to my grief. When I was calmer I examined the broken 
picture : the wire it hung by was still intact, and the brass-headed nail 
still in the wall. I tried it, and convinced myself it was quite firm. 

If it was a warning, by whom was it sent? What did itmean? At 
any rate, I was so far conyinced some harm had befallen Molly that 
I determined, at any cost, before another day passed, to see her face to 
face. In the excitement of my feelings, I commenced locking up my 
books and putting my things into my portmanteau, and after several 
hours of suspense the first train at daybreak that left Dublin for the 
north carried me with it. 


Ah! another sharp turning and we are there. I peer eagerly 
through the darkness in the direction I know the house lies, and even 
at this strange hour of night I see lights burning in the windows, 
I cannot wait for the car to pull up before I spring down and ring the 
bell vigorously. The door is hurriedly opened by an old servant, who 
gives a faint ejaculation of surprise, then wrmgs her hands and 
weeps bitterly. The question I long to ask dies upon my lips, as, 
brushing past her unceremoniously, I spring up the stairs and make 
for the room in which I know my darling sleeps, for many 
a time I have gone out of my way to pass her window and 


give a morning's greeting. I push open the door with a fore- 
boding of evil and almost stumble over my mother kneeling 
by the bedside. On the bed, with her eyes closed, propped up by 


pulows, Molly! my darling! I look at her a moment, dazed by the 
shock, believing her dead, then fling myself beside her with a bitter cry 
of despaif§ so full of agony that for a moment it seems to recall her 
spirit on its flight, for a faint smile parts her lips, and she whispers 
faintly, ‘‘ Donoyan, kiss me.” I shower passionate kisses on her face 
and hold her slight form conyulsively to my heart, as though to snatch 
her back from Death’s relentless grasp ; but her little head falls heavily 
back on my shoulder. She has gone! I kneel and gaze on her calm 
face till morning chases the shadows of night away, bearing on its wings 
my ruimed happiness and ambitions, and leaving me only Death’s 
aftermath, Desolation. 


I ascertained two facts: the night of my first warning Molly had 
become ill; on the night of the second warning serious symptoms 
appeared, the doctor gave up hope, and she lost consciousness. I have 
no explanation of these warnings ; they simply fulfilled their purpose ; 
to believe them otherwise than divine would render me wretched, for 
it would proye that in her last hours my darling had passed under 
the influence of some eyil spirit. 


A CURIOUS COLLEGE CUSTOM. 


The young American student has a curious way of getting rid of 
trigonometry, abbreviated in academic slang to “ trig.” It is the custom 
at a Yankee ’yarsity for each class when it finishes its work in 
trigonometry to celebrate the event with rejoicings. The other week the 
freshmen of the North-Western University carried out an unusually 
elaborate and extravagant burial of poor old * Trig.” A dummy corpse, 
the size of an ordinary man, was found near a field by a uniformed 
herald. The body showed signs of bad usage, and the herald selected 
a jury from the crowd of students that had gathered at the place. 
Before the inquest began a mock physician opened the body for post- 
mortem examination. Inside it he found, among other things, an alarm 
clock, which went off at that instant, some of “ Baldy’s”’ hair (Baldy is 
the name given to one of the professors of mathematics, who, has a 
scarcity of that article), a contract signed by a sophomore, saying that 
he has neither received nor given help in his recent trigonometry 
examination, a tin horse belonging to another sophomore, and the sine 
of an angle, which was a business sign of the firm Angle Brothers. The 
body was identified as that of “Trig.” The jury returned as verdict 
that the deceased came to his death from being trodden upon by a horse 
driven by the sophomores who are taking freshman trigonometry. 
Monks then appeared bearing a 7 ft. coffin. They wore the black dress of 
monks and the cowl. As the good men advanced the leaders chanted 
*“ Napier’s Funeral Chant,” otherwise known as the rules of trigonometry. 
The other monks replied by chanting “The profs. have mercy on our 
souls.” The body was deposited in the coffin, and responsive readings 
held. At the close of the oration a doxology was sung by the monks. 
As they sang, seven devils were seen hovering about. They were dressed 
in demoniacal style, the leader being arrayed as Mephistopheles in 
“Faust.” When the doxology was ended the fiery apparitions closed 
in on the body, frightening away the monks. Doughty old “ Trig’ 
even in his coffin, objected to being carried away by devils. He 
jumped up and ran for his life. The devils pursued their fleeing 
victim. The friars now returned and found the casket empty. Soon, 
however, two devils dragged “ Trig”? back, chucked him into the coffin 
and nailed down the lid. The devils erected a funeral pyre and 
cremated the body. As the flames shot upward and the remains of 
the late lamented crackled with a merry sound, the imps from the 
lower world danced about the fire and sang a revision of “ Ta-ra-ra 
Boom-de-ay.” The monks came out and joined in the chorus, which 
was the same as the original. As the singers gave the last ‘ ‘T'a-ra-ra,’’ 
instead of ending in the usual way, the entire class joined in and gave 
its yell. The crowd then dispersed and let “Trig” R. I. P. 
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MISS. MAUDE ADAMS. 


. 
Tt is now almost a year since Mr. John Drew withdrew from the forces 
of Augustin Daly and began his first season as a ‘ star.” 

The eyent was one of a peculiar significance to all lovers of the 
playhouse in Americas For a number of years Daly’s Company has 
practically consisted of four players—Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Rehan, Mr. Drew, 
and Mr. James Lewis. Season after season has Mr. Drew made loye to 
Miss Rehan, until the theatre-going public began to believe that 
Mr. Daly’s red plush curtain could not descend after four acts of baffled 
love-making on any other scene than the betrothal or reunion of these 
two clever players. So when it was said that Mr, Drew was to leaye the 
theatre where he had worked so long and so faithfully, and break up the 
famous Daly quartet, it seemed very much as if one of the lees of 
a fine well-seasoned mahogany table were to attempt to stand by itself. 

It is not proposed to state here what became of the dismembered 
table—this story is about what happened to the ambitious leg. 

Mr. Drew is a very popular young man, and knows a great many 
people, some of whom know all about the theatre and some of whom 
know very little. The latter class it was, in particular, who were most 
concerned about Mr. Drew’s efforts unattended by Miss Rehan, and after 
haying congratulated the young actor on his starring project his friends 
invariably asked him what he was going to do for a leading woman. 

‘© Miss Maude Adams,” said Mr. Drew. 

Then the questioner said: “* Oh! that ’s good; you’re in great luck,” 
and went home to look up the name of Adams on his programme files. 

Mr. Charles Frohman, who manages for Mr. Drew, has quite a corner 
in actors, and pays several hundreds of them salaries every week. Exactly 
why he should have chosen Miss Maude Adams, who was then playing 
second parts in one of his second-class stock companies, to support 
Mr. Drew, none knew ; but future events proved that he was right. 

On Oct. 3, 1892, Mr. Drew made his frst appearance as a star 
in New York, at Palmer’s Theatre. Everybody who was anybody 
and could get in was there, including the critics, who afterwards went 
back to their offices and told the rest of the world who could not 
get into the theatre what a great success had taken place. They told how 
good was the new play and how Mr. Drew played the young husband 
with all the grace and dash and with that thorough knowledge of the 
actor’s art which he understands so well; but their epigrams and their 
choicest adjectives were saved for the young woman who played the 
wife. There is nothing so pleasant to the dramatic critic or the first- 
nighter as a surprise, and Maude Adams was the greatest theatrical 
surprise which New York had enjoyed for many seasons. Here was 
a woman, almost a girl, unknown, unheralded, placed in a position 
where comparison with the most popular of American actresses was 
inevitable, and yet who, in one short evening, razed the prejudices 
which had existed against ‘“‘ Drew’s new leading woman,” and had at 
the same time built for herself a place almost her own among the 
comédiennes of the American stage. 

In “ The Masked Ball” Miss Adams plays the part of a young wife 
who, for a certain complication of reasons, desires to make her husband 
suffer, and she adopts the rather startling method of making him 
believe that she is tipsy. It was in this scene that Miss Adams evoked 
her greatest suecess. A tipsy woman is not usually a pleasant spectacle, 
and Mr. Clyde Fitch, who translated the play from the French, and 
pretty much everyone interested, were rather in doubt as to the outeome 
of the scene. With such delicacy and cleverness, however, did Miss , 
Adams perform her task, that it stood out as the best bit of the play, 
and ‘* Miss Adams’s tipsy scene’ became the talk of the town. So 
great was its success, indeed, that for the time being the audiences 
forgot to notice and credit Miss Adams with the fact that she did other 
work which displayed an art far more subtle, and which placed her 
far above the ordinary comédienne. 

The work which Miss Adams does in * The Masked Ball” was not 
born of inspiration, but is the result of that greatest of all masters— 
experience. Her mother was an actress in a San Francisco theatre, and 
one eyening, not quite twenty years ago, left her nine-months-old 
daughter to go to the theatre. The baby was suffering from her first 
tooth, and the nurse, who was left in charge, was at last compelled to 
carry the infant to the mother at the theatre. It so happened that 
a baby was needed in the play that evening, and, as the one who had 
been engaged did not put in an appearance, it was decided to carry on 
the one with the toothache. It was in this wise that Maude Adams 
made her first appearance. History does not state whether or not the 
young woman made a hit, but the lights and the audience for the tame 
being certainly distracted the attention of the now great comédienne from 
the tooth. At the age of four Miss Adams resumed the scene of her 
earlier triumphs, and for years played children’s parts throughout the 
West. ‘Then there followed five years of school, and at fourteen the 
comédienne may be said to have begun her real life-work. From this 
time until the first night of ‘The Masked Ball”? Miss Adams played all 
kinds of parts in all kinds of companies of more or less importance, and 
it was generally less. It was not a very pleasant life—in fact, it was a 
very hard one ; but the opportunity came at last, and Miss Adams was 
prepared for it, and now she is very glad she spent so many hours of 
study and work when the reward came neither in money nor applause. 
All she needed was an opportunity in the profession, where opportumty 
plays so largea part. Hers.came at a rather early age, and, although she 
has been more talked and written of during.the past season than any 
other woman on the American stage, she still retains a genume 
simplicity and sincerity. 
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‘BY ALICIA RAMSEY, 


AST year, Mrs. Hilary was the happiest woman 


is the most 
That is 


because Mrs. Hilary was silly and was 


jealous of her Jack. 


Jack is Mrs. Hilary’s husband. 
very rich, very smart, and very tall. 


also has heaps of clothes. 
calls Mrs. Hilary 


** Ducksie.” 


He is 
He 
He invariably 
There 


doesn’t seem anything else to be said about 
beginning of things the Hilarys lived in 
Eden. They were known in smart Society as ‘‘ Adam and Eve, created 


A wit once said at a dinner-table that, though 


in former times it took only one God to make a woman, to make 
Mrs. Hilary was 


Jack 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hilary 


furious when she heard it, but it made Jack Hilary laugh. 


Hilary always laughed it 
everything. In this world 
it is wise to laugh~ at 
nothing, which proves Jack 
Hilary to have been a fool. 

Jack Hilary’s folly took 
the form of always telling 
the truth. Truth-telling in 
a bachelor is a most repre- 
hensible misdemeanour; 
in a married man it amounts 
to positive crime. 

When Mrs. Hilary used 
to say, ‘‘ Jack, darling, zs7’/ 
that woman /ove/y ?” nine 
times out of ten “ Jack, 
darling,” would answer 
“Yes, Che» man® who 
does this, sort of thing 
should be hanged by the 
neck until he’s dead. If 
the truth were known, 
however, it’s not Jack, but 
Mrs. Hilary, who ought to 
be executed. That’s where 
the joke comes in. 

The joke in this case 
was a widow. She hada 
Burne - Jones body, a 
Rossetti mouth, and a 
turn-up nose. When Mrs. 
Hilary said, *‘ Jack, darling, 
isn’t she /ovely?” Jack 
Hilary said she was ‘‘ the 
thunderingest thing in 
widows he’d ever seen.” 
The man who can cali a 
turn-up nose “‘ thundering” 
ought to be flayed alive. 


Mrs. Hilary said, ‘“*Z 
think she’s _ perfectly 
heavenly! Jack, darling, 


do take her down to supper. 
Just to please me, there's a 
duck /” Jack Hilary and 
the widow sat eating supper 
till midnight, and Mrs. 
Hilary said she’d enjoyed 
herself “simply /right- 
Sully.” This was the reason 
why, for the first time since 
her marriage, Mrs. Hilary 
cried herself to sleep. 

The next morning, 
Adam and Eve moved out 
of Eden and took up their 
residence in Park Lane. 

The day after the party, 
the widow called on Mrs. 
Hilary and said “she had 


nowadays it took two. 


a conviction that Destiny meant them 
walked back to Lancaster Gate with 
Mrs. Hilary had a headache and Jack 


to be friends.” 
the widow, and that evening 
Hilary went out alone. 


Jack Hilary 


The 


man who goes out alone when his wife has a headache would do well 
to borrow a spade from the sexton and begin to dig his grave. 

It was about the middle of the Season when a grey-headed Harley 
Street oracle informed Jack Hilary, in return for two guineas, that his 
wife wanted cheering-up, and he ought to take her for a change. 


Mrs. Hilary said it would cheer her up to go to Jamaica. 


It doesn’t 


take a fine geographical scholar to know that Jamaica is more than a 
walking distance from the corner of Lancaster Gate. 

So the gods nodded to Adam and Eve, late of Eden, and Mrs. Hilary 
drove up and down Bond Street ordering muslin frocks and_ hats. 
Meantime, Jack Hilary sat down and wired instructions to Southampton 


* to the skipper of his new steam-yacht. 


While Mrs, Hilary was dressing that night for dinner, Jack Hilary 


That evening the widow 


came down to dinner with a little black-velvet patch in the 
middle of her cheek. 


shouted to her through the 
door of his dressing-room 
that “he’d met Billy 
Seaton and the widow, had 
asked them both to join 
them on the trip to Jamaica, 
and they had both con- 
sented to come.” Mrs. 
Hilary was so delighted 
she gave the muslin gowns 
to her maid and danced 
“The Washington Post” 
in the corner of her bed- 
room on her best bargain 
in Bond Street hats. 

It’s really well worth 
spending two guineas to 
learn how your wife wants 
cheering-up. 

By the way of a nice 
thing in changes, Jack 
Hilary sat and counted the 
stars with the widow on 
deck, while Mrs. Hilary lay 
and counted the hours 
below. Mrs. Hilary was 
cheered-up immensely, and 
when they went ashore at 
Kingston, Jamaica, her 
face was like that of a 
corpse as she stood bathed 
in the glory of the Jamaican 
setting sun. 

There is only one thing 
more spiendid or more 
cruel than the splendour 
and cruelty of a Jamaican 
setting sun. That thing is 
a jealous woman whose 
husband admires widows 
and says so. Let all 
married Jack Hilarys who 
read this little story of 
Jack Hilary’s folly—beware. 

About a fortnight after 
their arrival in Jamaica, a 
black lady in a red turban 
called at the Hilarys’ hotel. 
Hidden beneath her apron 
she carried a wicker-basket 
full of little wax dolls. 
Mrs. Hilary, not under- 
standing the black lady’s 
coloured explanations, 
asked the Mulatto gentle- 
man who was sweeping 
the hotel terrace what on 
earth she meant. The 
Mulatto gentleman said 
the little wax dolls had 
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**had bad Boozoo worked on them”’: if you stuck pins into their bodies 
and spoke the name of your enemy, your enemy sickened; whereas, if 
you stuck pins into their heart and spoke the name of your enemy, 
within twenty-four hours your enemy died. 

Mrs. Hilary, who was the most superstitious woman in Jamaica, 
said, “‘ Ridiculous nonsense! Such things had no right to be allowed,” 
so the Mulatto gentleman informed the black lady the appropriate 
moment had come for her to “ git.” 

For a long time Mrs. Hilary lay back amongst her cushions and 
watched Jack Hilary balancing tennis-balls on the edge of his racket, 
to the applause of a turn-up nose. Then Mrs.-Hilary slipped through 
the trees after a vanishing red turban, and, out of sheer, ridiculous 
nonsense, bought a little ‘“* bad Boozoo’d ” doll. 

The black lady laughed as she took Mrs. Hilary's shilling and 
handed Mrs. Hilary a pin. Mrs. Hilary laughed as she took the 
pin and daintily pricked the little wax doll’s cheek. Then she heard 
the widow shouting to Jack Hilary at tennis, and she shivered as she 
stared down blindly at the quaint image lying in her hand. 

That evening the widow came down to dinner with a little black- 
velvet patch in the middle of her cheek. Mrs. Hilary said, ‘“* Jack, 
darling, isn’t it perfect?” And Hilary said it was the “‘ rippingest thing 
in patches he’d ever seen.” It was probably because such things 
should not be allowed that, when Mrs. Hilary went to bed an hour 
later, she stuck a little diamond pin into the little wax doll’s neck. 
Next morning the widow came down to breakfast with an enormous 
lace collar turned outwards and a broad band of black velvet round 
her throat. 

The combination of black patches and black velvet is singularly 
becoming. Widows with turn-up noses will do well to remember this. 

When Mrs. Hilary saw the black velvet, she said, ‘‘ Jack, darling, 
did you ever see anything so adoradle in all your life ?” 

Jack Hilary said. ‘*‘ No, he hadn’t,” and demanded why 
Mrs. Hilary didn’t wear the same. 

Mrs. Hilary, who was one of the best-dressed women in London, 
said, “‘ she ’d simply /ove to, but it wasn’t guzfe her style.” Then she 
went upstairs and opened her jewel-box and stuck a little pearl pin 
into the little wax dolly’s hand. 

That afternoon there was a regrettable incident at tennis, and 
Mrs. Hilary passed a pleasant evening watching Jack Hilary 
alternately cursing his own confounded awkwardness and bathing the 
widow’s swollen thumb. 

It was about this time, by a curious coincidence, that Mrs. Hilary 
began to recover her spirits and the widow’s health began to fail, 

For a fortnight the widow stood it like a Trojan; them, one 
night, she suddenly burst out crying and said she ‘“‘was sure Jamaica 
didn’t suit her and she wanted to go home.” 

Jack Hilary confounded Jamaica loudly and begged Mrs. Hilary 
to give her maid instructions to pack. 

Mrs. Hilary said, ‘‘ For her part, she simply adored Jamaica ; but, of 
course, she’d do anything in the world to oblige her dearest friend 
and her darling Jack.” Later, she told the widow she was sure all she 
needed was ‘‘a change and a little cheering-up.” 

Going upstairs, Mrs. Hilary overheard Jack Hilary saying that, 
‘*“*pon his honour, it was pos’tively amazin’ how the widow had 
suddenly begun to go off.” The little wax doll in Mrs. Hilary’s 
jewel-box glittered with little jewelled pins as if it had been an Indian 
god. Mrs. Hilary stood looking down at it, laughing softly; then she 
seized it and kissed it with as much passion as if it had been her child. 

As is the way in this world, on the voyage back from Jamaica the 
positions were reverséd. It was Mrs. Hilary who sat on deck counting 


on earth 


the stars with Jack Hilary, and the widow who lay counting the hours 
below. The gods do these little. things artistically. When they 
landed at Southampton it was also the turn-up nose which looked 
like unto a corpse. 

The grey-haired Harley Street oracle was quite pleased when he 
saw Mrs. Hilary. He patted Jack Hilary on the snoulder and said, 
knowingly, “there was nothing like a change.” In answer to 
Mrs. Hilary’s questioning, he fingered his glasses and said ‘‘ he 
wished he could say as much for his patient with the turn-up nose.” 
~ © There is nothing serious the matter, is there ?” said Mrs. Hilary, 
looking up at the Harley Street oracle with her pretty little smile. 

‘* Not serious,” replied the doctor; ‘but, if she doesn’t soon get 
better, she will die.” 

The instant the doctor had departed, Mrs. Hilary rushed to her 
jewel-box and tore every single pin out of the little ‘‘ Boozoo’d” doll. 

Within a week the widow was convalescent. Within a fortnight, 
radiant and audacious, she was making turn-up noses at Jack Hilary 
as they walked together through the Park. 

‘Behold the serpent in possession of Eden,” said the wit who 
always made Jack Hilary laugh. ‘* Methinks the time is ripe for an 
aspirant with heavenly aspirations to go and call on Eve.’ ‘The wit 
spoke in a whisper, but Mrs. Jack Hilary heard. 

Half-an-hour later, her face distorted with passion, she seized the 
hat-pin she was wearing and stabbed the little wax ‘‘ Boozoo’d” dolly 
through its little ‘‘ Boozoo’d” heart. 

The next morning, the widow was thrown from her horse and 
killed while riding in the Park. 

“Tt’s all the fault of those beastly Park authorities,” said Jack 
Hilary that evening. ‘The Row is simply rotten to ride in.” He 
suddenly saw his unintentional witticism and began to laugh. 

‘‘She’s dead,” said Mrs. Hilary. ‘‘ Nothing can bring her 
back.” ; 

‘‘Doosid fine figure of a woman,” said Jack Hilary, ‘if she hadn’t 
been spoilt by her nose.” 

“Is that a// you’ve got to say about her 2?” said Mrs. Hilary. 

“Of course, I’m doosid sorry!” said Jack Hilary. ‘ Where will 
you get the wreath?” 

** Jack,” said Mrs. Hilary, ‘‘is that @// you care ?” 

“Care?” said Jack Hilary, absently. ‘I liked the poor soul 
well enough.” 

Mrs. Hilary went over and stood beside her husband and her eyes 

devoured his face. “I thought you loved her,” said Mrs. Hilary, 
‘‘and I was jealous.” 
Jack Hilary opened his eyes in blank amazement and said, ‘“‘ What 
doosid rot!” Then he looked down at Mrs. Hilary, and the strange 
fire burning in her eyes was suddenly reflected in his. 
Ducksies, you know well enough you’re the only woman in the world 
forme!” He stooped and, with sudden passion, kissed her on 
the throat. 

Mrs. Hilary gave a little, gasping laugh, and fell ‘fainting at 
Jack Hilary’s feet. 

That night the Hilarys removed back to Eden, but Mrs. Hilary’s 
soul remained behind in Park Lane. She has all the world can 
give her—love, beauty, position, money, and, lately, a little child. 

But the serpent is in possession of Eden, and in Mrs. Hilary’s 
jewel-box lies a little wax ‘‘ Boozoo’d” dolly with a jewelled bonnet- 
pin through its little ‘‘ Boozoo’d” heart. 

All ridiculous nonsense, and yet—Mrs. Hilary, who last year was 
the happiest woman in London, is now the most miserable woman 
in the world. 


“ PING- PONG.” 


(With Apologies to the Shade of Longfellow.) 


The shades of night were falling fast 

As through a London suburb passed 

A youth who bore a worried look, 

And muttered as his way he took— 
** Ping-Pong |” 


His brow was sad, his eye, annoyed, 

Flashed like a globe of celluloid ; 

And like a wooden racket rung 

The accents from his weary tongue 
“* Ping-Pong ! ” 


In happy homes he saw a blight, | 
Their “household fires” were out of sight, 
For where the glacial globules shone 
They ’d quite forgot to put coals on— 

“ Ping-Pong !” 


‘Try not to serve,” the old man said, 
“Dark low’rs a failure on your head ; 
The chiffonnier is yawning wide” : 
But still his weary voice replied— 

* Ping-Pong!” 


“Oh, stay,” the maiden said, ‘‘and rest, 
While for the ball we go make quest!” 
A glare lit up his frenzied eye, 

“There’s plenty more left,” was his sigh— 

“ Ping-Pong 


** Beware the volley mad and rash, 
Beware the awful, cunning ‘smash’” : 
This was the P’liceman’s last good-night, 
A voice replied through the lamplight— 
** Ping-Pong 


At break of day, as on his beat, 

A constable in Oxford Street 

Muttered for six o’clock a pray’r, 

A voice rang on the silent air— 
** Ping-Pong !”’ 


Somewhere in Camden ‘Town was found, 
Still clinging to a racket fast 
And wildly murmuring to the last— 
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* Ping-Pong 
There in the morning cold and grey, 
Brainless yet beautiful he lay ; 
And fell a voice on him from far, 
‘(ood Lord, what asses some folks are! = 
| ‘** Ping-Pong !” 
CLIFTON 


} 
A traveller, prostrate on the ground, 


| ie 


BINGHAM. 
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NEMESIS. 
BY C.. ENGELBACH. 


IN 


No one brought into casual contact with Edward Flint would have 
suspected that he was of unsound mind. None the less, he was one of 
the most dangerous lunatics that I had in the X Asylum. 

He had been an exceptionally able lawyer, and, up to his fortieth 
year, had been making a large income. Overwork had, however, told 
upon him, and he was suddenly seized, while in the company of some 
friends, with acute homicidal mania. He had been with me for four 
years, and, on the average, had an attack of mania every six or seven 
weeks. During his period of lunacy he was so ferocious as to demand 
constant care and supervision, and of cowrse, as a result, had to be 
detained in the asylum, 

Tn his saner intervals, no man could have desired a pleasanter 
companion, and it was my constant habit to spend half an hour or so a 
day in his congenial company, One day, just before his periodical 
attack, he told me the following story, which is of such a unique 
character that I give it just as he told it me, At its conclusion, wrought 
up to a pitch of fury, he made a determined attack upon me, and TI nearly 
pud for my tale with my life, being only rescued with difficulty by the 
attendants, 

“T was what the world would eall a suecessful man, and, on my 
fortieth birthday, I reckoned [ was making over two thousand pounds a 
year, T had always been a lonely man, and had never had the least 
inclination towards female society, contenting myself with my work and 
my books, One day, however, I had to wait upon an old gentleman who 
had recently come to our town, for the purpose of drawing up his will. 
When this was done I was introduced to his daughter, a girl about 
twenty, Ethel Millikin was not what might have been called a beauty : 
still, I knew at once that I had met my fate. ‘To you, Doctor, married 
young and happily, it may sound ridiculous for a middle-aged man to be 
talking of love; yet to me it was a desperate fact. I -will not bore you 
with her description; suffice it to say that, trembling, I took my leave 
and went back to my office. There I thought long and deeply over this 
new phase in my life, and finally resolved that, cost what it might, I 
would marry Miss Millikin, and that if I couldn’t—no one else should. 

“It was clearly absurd for me to attempt to win her love in the usual 
way, the disparity in our years was too great; so I decided to win her 
respect first, 

“TI took time oyer it, and quietly interested myself im her pet projects, 
subscribed to her sick-funds, lent her books, and was of use to her in 
many ways. Already she regarded me as a very dear friend, and, I have 
no doubt, would soon have learnt to love me. 

“One me¢ht I was to take her and her sister to the theatre, and had 
booked three stalls. At the last minute, however, to my secret joy, her 
sister had a bad headache, and was unable to go. We went as arranged, 
and I decided to put my fortunes to the touch during the performance. 
On our arrival the theatre was erowded, and, to my mtense annoyance, I 
found a young client of mine, Sir Edward Berkley, in the next stall to 
ours. Twas obliged to introduce him, and had the mortification of seeing 
that Miss Milhkin had made an impression on him. What chance had 
I against a young, wealthy, and handsome man? and with jealous eyes 
I already saw the Chateau d’ Espagne of love, that I had so carefully 
reared, im ruins, 

“ On. owr return from the play, Berkley insisted on accompanying us 
to Mr. Milhkin’s house, and was introduced by me to him. 

“The acquaintance ripened into friendship, and friendship into love, 
which I was powerless to prevent; and one day Berkley burst into 
my office, in a great state of excitement, and asked me to congratulate him ! 

“Me, of all men! How I managed, with impotent rage at my heart, 
to keep a smooth and smiling fice, L do not know; but, to add to the 
bitter mony of the sitwation, I had to reecive instructions to draw up my 
successful rival’s marriage settlements. I could have cheerfully murdered 
him as he sat im his chan, so bright and cheerful, with the happiness of 
youth glowing im his face. Suddenly his face twitched, amd he hastily 
pat wp his hand to his brow. 

“< What ts it?” T eagerly asked, hoping he might be going to be ill. 

“* Nothing—only mewralgta. [have suffered from it for years, and 
have tried everything, and seem all the doctors; but to mo avail, So now 
I make the best of it.’ 

“So saying, he wot wp and took his leave, togo and make lore—curse 
him ‘—to his fiamece. 

“No one knows what days and mights I spent, although I worked 
unt my bedy was aching; my brain would mot let me sleep. I roamed 
up and down my room, plammime impossible methods of revenge, only to 
see the futility of it all, The times are not suited for melodrama, and I 
could only watch and watch and—wait. 

“Ome morning I crawled down to the officer, feelime wtterly dome-up, 
and listllessly examined my corres) ce. Among them I noted one 
from an old friend who was practising asa physician im Paris, Tossing 
the rest of my letters to the managing clerk, I begam to read my friend’s 
long letter. Suddenly a paragraph im it seemed to stamd before my eyes 
as uf written im fire It ran thus— 


You willl, T kmow, be keemlly tnteresied im a mvelions decoveny thal 
Thr. Linys, of this city, has justomade, He is our gremt anthony om Ibrnim diseasos, 
wad who dabbles im hypmetism and cither kimdued smbjects. 
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He has established beyond any doubt that it is possible to remove the delusions 
of an insane person—previously hypnotised—by means of a thin magnetised 
steel band worn round the patient’s forehead for about a week. ‘This is 
sufficiently marvellous, but is nothing to the fact that if a sane man or woman 
wears the band previously used by the lunatic, the delusions of the latter pass in 
their entirety to the wearer, who becomes an echo in every action of his 
predecessor. 

“At last! At last! Crushing the paper in my hand, I revelled in 
the exquisite revenge the letter revealed to me. My brain, preter- 
naturally excited, in a few moments planned the whole scheme. 
Violently ringing my bell, I informed the clerk, who came hurrying 
in, that I had to go to Paris at once on urgent business. I told him 
to ask Sir Edward to meet me at the office in four days’ time to 
finish the settlements, and I started at once for London en route for 
Paris. ‘ 

“Fatigue was gone. Once more alert and active, I felt as if 
treading on air. On the journey I rehearsed and rehearsed the scheme 
I had planned out until I thought it perfect. I at once, on arrival, 
hastened to my friend’s house and pretended that I had not received his 
letter. After breakfast he took me to Dr. Luys’ clinic, and there I saw 
that the powers he laid claim to were indeed his. Selecting the neediest- 
looking of his assistants, I gently touched him and drew him aside. In my 
best French I told him that if he came to my hotel that evening with the 
band just removed from, the lunatic who had been relieved before my 
eyes. | would give him 2500 frances, or £100. At first he would not 
listen, but at last he did, and I went back to my hotel, content. That 
evening I left Paris with my ‘ revenge’ carefully packed in a small box. 
On arrival at my house I slept for twelve hours, a thing I had not done 
for weeks, and awoke ready to carry my scheme through. 

*T see you shudder, Doctor, but Z felt calm as fate itself. 

“The following morning I was closeted with Berkley for some time, 
poring over deeds of title and old, musty documents. I purposely 
delayed, in order to fatigue him. Presently, I saw the tell-tale contrac- 
tion of his face, and I knew he was mine. Leaning across the table, I 
sud— 

““*T had intended, Sir Edward, half-ruining myself in giving you a 
wedding-present ; but I have altered my mind—I will cure-your neuralgia 
instead.” 

“What ?? said he eagerly; ‘I’d give anything if you could; it’s 
the only cross I have to bear.’ 

“* Well, I°ll cure you on one condition.’ 

“Name it—I Il do anything.’ 

* ‘That you give me your solemn word of honour not to disclose to 
anyone the method of cure.’ 

** All right; only cure me.’ 

*“* Well, Ill tell you, first, why you have had to promise. You must 
know that this office—that is, myself—is the repository of half the secrets 
of the town. This is because everyone thinks I am a model for solid 
common sense. Now, if you blurted out that I had advised you to use a 
half-spinitualistic, half-quackish remedy, why, my reputation as an 
embodiment of practical sense would be gone. I used, myself, to suffer 
from headaches, and do now, for that matter, and had tried every 
remedy that the doctors could suggest. At last I was persuaded to try a 
Spiritualist, to whom I went at night. THe gave me a thin band to wear 
whenever I had a headache, and he said it would relieve it if due to 
overwork, or cure it if due to neuralgia. It has to be worn for eight 
days constantly, and, to enable you to do it, I suggest that we both take 
a week's holiday, and go to some small fishing-village and try the 
treatment’ 

“T paused, and waited with throbbing heart for his answer. 

“** How awfully good you are, Flint! I can never repay -you for your 
kindness ; I owe you more than I can tell already. Why, you introduced 
me to the loveliest / 

“<Stay! stay! Don’t begin that. 
Monday; will that suit you?’ 

“So it was agreed, and he left the office in high spirits, while I sat 
on and thought of Ethel, my wife in the future. 

“In the little village of Ancorn I bound the fatal band -round his 
forchead. I could not hypnotise him, but I felt sure that my intense 
desire for the suecess of the band would be as good as any other man’s 
hypnotic power. And so it proved, for, on the eighth day, I found 
Sir Edward Berkley—Ethel’s promised husband—in his bedroom, a 
gibbering lunatic. I at once seeured the stecl band, which was soon 
destroyed, and then summoned assistance. With great difficulty, we had 
him removed to an asylum, and I went back to break the news to his 
Sianete. I did it, I flatter myself, well, and then Jeft her alone for a 
month. Then I gradually began once more to frequent the house, until 
I stood again in my old position. Berkley had been away for five 
months, and I thought the time had arrived to speak my mind to Ethel. 
T went one afternoon to see her, and, if possible, to win her. Sitting at 
her side, I was just going to speak, when I heard a step on the stair and 
turned round, and, to my amazement, saw Sir Edward Berkley himself. 
Then I saw all was over—a blind fury seemed to seize me. Ima moment 
Twas on him. ‘Ah! I have you now—I have you at last — ” 


I will arrange to start next 


> . * . . 


With a bound, Flint was upon me. I fought for my life, but, 
fortunately, assistance was at hand, and, fighting, yelling, and struggling, 
the mamiae was secured, 
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THE RIDING-HABIT. 
BY W. L. GRANT. 


‘Never again,” said Mrs. Trevor-Payne with firmness, “ shall I attempt 
amateur theatricals, especially in July. ‘They are out of season—like 
oysters. Combined with the weather, they have reduced us to a state of 
fractious discontent which would be out of place in a nursery.” 

“The weather is certainly trying,” said her brother-in-law, the 
Honourable and Reverend Trevor-Payne, lazily helping himself to another 
egg; * one might almost be excused for losing faith in Providence.” 

“Very generous of you to deny your own rarson d’étre, Uncle Bob, 
but hardly politic,” struck ina handsome boy home from Oxford for his 
vacation. 

**Charlie,” said his mother severely, “never be epigrammatic; it is 
so very exhausting. If it were not for you, Kathleen,” she resumed, * I 
do not know what we should have done. Only your good-temper has 
kept theatricals and everything else from breaking down.” 

The scene was the breakfast-room of one of our English country 
houses. ‘Ten or a dozen guests sat eatmg with a peculiarly British air 
of stolid resignation. ‘The rain beat upon the windows, and a small fire 
flickered mournfully in the grate, as if it realised how very incongruous 
and unseasonable it really was. For a fortnight the sun had nut shown 
his, face, and poor Mrs. Treyvor-Payne, though skilled in all the arts of a 
hostess, had, as she said, ‘exhausted every indoor game, from parlour- 
croquet to billiards, and been compelled to fall back upon that last 
refuge of the destitute, amateur theatricals.’”’ These had at first 
afforded a modified form of amusement, but had soon palled, and would 
have come to a premature end but for the heroic endeavours of a bright 
Irish girl, the Kathleen Gray to whom Mrs. Payne had spoken. Her 
tact and high spirits had not only kept the party from open strife, but 
had lent such life to the theatricals that there really seemed some 
prospect of success. Charlie was her open and devoted slave, and even 
the Honourable Treyor-Payne, who had all the cynicism and distrust of 
the well-bred parson, could find no fault in her. The other members of 
the party were commonplace examples of the various types which usually 
congregate in country-houses. 

‘The only.exception was a German of bilious appearance, who had 
arrived the previous evening, and who was said to be studying meta- 
physieal hypnotism, or some other equally unwholesome subject; his 
steely blue eyes looked out at the world-as if he regarded it and all its 
inhabitants as collections of more or less diseased nerve-fibres. 

The girl to whom Mrs. Payne had spoken looked up with a slight 
start. ** I fear Iam but a broken reed,” she said. 

* You are not looking at all well this morning,” said the hostess; “I 
hope that last night's rehearsal has not tired you. If you fail us, we are 
indeed lost.” 

“I did not sleep very well,” said the girl; ‘I had the most horrid 
dreams. I shall refresh myself this morning by a ride.” 

+ May I go with you, my pretty maid ?’”’ said Charlie. The rain had 
jashed every road into a turbid pool of mud, but Charlie felt that, if 
Miss Gray eared to ride, his duty was to try to accompany her; the 
weather was in the control of higher powers than his. 

*** Nobody asked you, sir, she said,’ ”” was the reply, but given with a 
smile that contradicted the words. 

“A ride in this weather!” said Mrs. Trevor-Payne, not unnaturally 
surprised. ‘* The idea is absurd.” 

‘And to-day the theatricals,” interrupted the German. “ What 
shall we do if Miss Gray shall catch a cold, and be unable to act?” 

“The idea is absurd,’ repeated the hostess. “ You might as well 
think of skating.” ; 

Half an hour later, when Mrs. Payne, after seeking in vain for her 
wayward guest, sent the butler in search of her, she was startled by 
his reply. 

“Tf you please, my lady, Miss Gray ordered Diamond to be saddled 
immediately after breakfast, and has gone for a ride.” 

“In this rain? Impossible !”” 

“ Yes, my lady, and she would not let Mr. Charles go with her. She 
said she wished to be alone.” 

The best of us have our faults, and Mrs. Treyor-Payne, widow of a 
bishop dead long years ago, had a weakness for being styled “ my lady.” 
She had assumed the title in jest during the lifetime of the worthy 
prelate, and it had clung to her till now she demanded it as her right. 
Too elever and too good-natured to object to chaff, she could not be 
laughed out of her little weakness, and her friends and domestics had 
long become reconciled to the inevitable. It was an innocent form of 
vanity, and no one thought the less of her for it, save perhaps her 
brother-in-law, who had hoped to become a bishop himself, but saw as 
yet no chance of his desire’s fulfilment. 

Lunech-time came, and still there was no trace of the missing guest. 
Charlie Payne mounted his horse and rode off down the long carriage- 
drive by which she had departed. But though he inquired of all whom 
he met, he could find no trace of the missing girl, and, after a fruitless 
search, was compelled to return. 

The afternoon wore on, the rain poured down in a steady torrent 
from the leaden sky; and still no one had seen or heard aught of the 
black horse and his rider. 
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Charlie Payne, now seriously alarmed, prepared to set out on a second 
search. As he passed through the hall he found Von Arndt, the German, 
gazing out through the open door into the rain. 

* Do you again go for a ride ?”’ he said. 

“T am going to look for Miss Gray,” said the young Englishman 
curtly, for he disliked and distrusted foreigners, especially when they 
appeared to suffer from lack of exercise and washing. 

“Soi” said the other. “Is she not then returned? 
strange. But what do I now. hear?” 

Charlie listened, but all seemed still, and he was about to mount the 
horse which the groom held waiting, when a faint sound reached his ear. 
Nearer and nearer it came, and then suddenly a black horse at a tearing 
gallop swung round the corner of the drive and stopped abruptly at the 
door with a splash of flying gravel. 

““So!” said the phlegmatic German. ‘‘ Ilere is Miss Gray.” 

It was indeed the missing girl, but her aspect was such that it 
increased rather than assuaged the anxiety of the young lover. ‘The 
horse was splashed with mud and flecked with foam as if he had been 
ridden far and fast. His nostrils were distended and panting, and he 
pawed the gravel uneasily; even the stolid groom stared in wonder at 
his almost panic terror. He glanced from side to side; his hind quarters 
trembled as if they might give way beneath him, and his whole frame 
shivered as if with deadly cold. ‘The other horse caught his fear, and 
both seemed as if about to start again in that mad gallop. But the menin 
the doorway had eyes for the rider alone. Her fresh complexion was 
now glassy white, and a strand of black hair that had escaped from 
beneath her riding-hat fell across her cheek in ghastly contrast. Her 
blue eyes were wide open and staring, her mouth drawn and slightly 
open; as the horse stopped she reeled, aud Charlie Payne had just time 
to catch her as she fell. 

** Miss Gray!’ he cried, feeling even as he spoke how ludicrously 
feeble his words sounded. ‘* What has happened?” 

** Nothing,” she said slowly and with an effort. ‘I did not feel very 
well this morning, and went for a ride. I must have gone too far, for I 
am very tired. I think that I shall go to my room and lie down.” 

** Let me send my mother to you,”’ he said. 

* Please do not trouble,” she replied, with a faint attempt at a smile ; 
**T shall be better soon.” She slipped past him as she spoke, and walked 
slowly up the stairs. 

Charlie stood for a moment in silence, watching the groom lead the 
frightened horses to the stables; then, feeling that the mystery was 
too deep for him, he rejoined the others. Mrs. Payne, on hearing what 
he had seen, at once followed her guest upstairs, but soon returned. 

“T think that a rest is all she needs,’ she said. ‘* She is rather tired, 
but nothing more.” 

Dinner was early that evening, to allow time for the subsequent 
theatricals, and soon all retired to dress. None thought of the * leading 
lady,” as the Honourable ‘lrevor-Payne had called her, until the dining- 
hour arrived. Her maid had, indeed, gone, unsummoned, to Miss Gray’s 
room to aid her in dressing, but, finding the door locked, had returned, 
glad to be free from her duty. The guests were collected in the large 
drawing-room, one end of which was now curtained off to provide a 
stage, when suddenly a bell rang sharply through the house. Bells had 
been heard at intervals during the last hour or more, as ladies rang for 
their maids and men for their valets; but this was a very different 
sound. It pealed through the house with something of fierce entreaty 
in its tone—as if a man, wakening in the night to find one standing over 
him, knife in hand, should seize the bell-cord just as the blow came 
down. ‘That ring came from the room of Kathleen Gray. Next 
moment her maid entered the drawing-room, and, forgetting decorum in 
her fear, pressed forward to Mrs. Payne, and said— 

“If you please, my lady, Miss Gray’s door is locked, and I cannot 
get an answer.” 

“Tt is all right, Price,” said a laughing voice. “I sent for you to 
ask Mrs. Trevor-Payne to conie to look at my dress, and then decided to 
come down as I was.” 

It was Kathleen. Though none had seen her enter, she stood at 
Mrs. Payne’s side. But how changed from the draggled figure whom 
Charlie had helped to dismount! Now she stood, bright and smiling, in 
all the glow of ripening womanhood; the gauzy lace of her costume, 
through which her white shoulders gleamed, lent an ethereal, almost 
unearthly charm to her beauty. 

“What a very vehement ring, my dear!” said her hostess with a 
smile. ‘I am very glad that you feel able to come down. I hope you 
are not. tired ?” 

At that moment Von Arndt entered, and Mrs. Payne was compelled to 
turn away to introduce him to his partner, a Cambridge girl-graduate in 
spectacles, with an acquired taste for metaphysics. ; ; 

“She is so queer and clever herself, 1 am sure they will suit each 
other,” had been Mrs. Payne’s thought. : 

Kathleen, apparently quite recovered from her fatigue, watched the 
German with a curious gleam in her eyes. 

‘“T hate foreigners!” she said, a sentiment in which her partner, a 
stolid young cavalry captain, fully agreed. 

During dinner her gaiety was extreme ; the company near her forgot 
the somewhat narrow bounds which British decorum sets to laughter, 
and her stolid partner shone in the reflected glow of her viyacity till he 
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almost came to consider himself a wit. A youthful duke, Charlie’s 
friend at college, who had come from the South for the occasion, merged 
his dukedom in his humanity, and boyishly implored his hostess to 
Cee him to “that pretty girl.” 

Nor did her triumphs cease w shen the play began. Before the first 
act was over its success was assured. Her high spirits and yivacity had 
always given her a measure of success; but now she acted with a verve 
and abandon which made her the centre of the play, and which more 
than atoned for any deficiency in the others. She was no longer 
Kathleen Gray, but as if in reality transformed into the gay Maid- “of 
Honour whom she represented. When the curtain fell on the final 
scene the enthusiasm was unbounded, and there were loud ealls for the 
heroine of the evening. Von Arndt was the only exception. 

‘**T do not like the look in her eyes,”’ he said. ‘There is something 
in them, something behind them, which should not be there. I do not 
like it. But, with your permission, I shall go to congratulate the 
young lady.” 

Behind the scenes he found Mrs. Payne, with Charlie and his friend, 


Then he bent down and tricd to peer through the keyhole, but the key 
was in the lock, and he could see nothing. 

* This is absurd,” said the young Oxonian. ‘* Miss Gray is probably 
downstairs with the others. W hy should we make fools of ourselves all 
night before a locked door ?”’ 

‘Why is it locked from the inside, and the key still in the door,” 
returned the other, ‘‘ unless Miss Gray is there—or someone else? 
There is something there,’ he broke out suddenly in a strange voice; 
“but it is not Miss Gray. Break down the door, I tell you ; break 
it down!” 

With a bound Charlie Payne set his strong shoulder to the door, and 
sent it crashing in. For a moment he stood motionless, then sprang 
forward with a cry. Mrs, Trevor-Payne, after one look, sank into 
a corner, and burst into hysterical laughter. Von Arndt covered 
his face with his hands, muttering, «“ Not that! Oh, mein Gott! 
Not that!’? 

As the white light streamed in through the jagged edges of the 
broken panel, they saw Kathleen, a huddled heap on the bed, Her face 
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” said their hostess. ‘* We cannot find her 
The curtain has just fallen, and yet 


“ Where is Kathleen? 
anywhere. It is most mysterious. 
she has completely disappeared. qs 

None of the other performers had seen her depart, but no trace of her 
could be found either on the stage or among the audience. 

“Tt is most mysterious,” repeated Mrs. ‘Trevor- -Payne. “If you will 
excuse me, I shall go and look in her room. She may have slipped away 
to avoid being congratulated.” 

On her return their hostess looked yet more puzzled. 
locked, and the room seems dark,’’ she said. 

“Tt is not well,” said the German suddenly. 
well. I should break down the door.” 

* What do you mean?” said Charlie Payne quickly. He had 
neyer liked the mysterious foreigner, who now seemed to have a clue 
to the mystery. 

“Let us go,” 


‘* Her door is 


“*T am sure it is not 


said the German, and led the way masterfully 
upstairs, while the others followed, their’ astonishment too great to 
allow them to protest against his extraordinary conduct. Mrs. Payne, 
unwilling to leave her guests, was yet compelled to go with the young 
men, mutely resolving that never again should hypnotic and unaccount- 
able Germans disturb her English calm. When they reached the door 
Von Arndt knocked loudly again and again, but no answer was returned. 


was white and drawn, and she was dressed in the dark-blue riding-habit 
which she had worn when Charlie lifted her from her horse, ‘They 
could see it still splashed with mud and foam, now caked and dry. 
Von Arndt came forward, and took for a moment the cold hand. Then 
he turned and faced them. 

‘** She has been dead for some hours,’’ he said slowly. 


WE ARE FIVE. 


The year of Diamond Jubilee will be remembered by one family, for its 
five married daughters each had a child during last summer, as you will 
note from the extraordinary photograph repr oduced on this page. ‘The 
picture opens a great question. What about the birthday parties of those 
children? Cousin A, one fears, may get quite sick and sorry, so far as 
his (or is it her?) digestion is concerned, before he works his way 
through the birthday feasts of his cousins B, C, D, and I); all of whom 
will be celebrating their anniversaries almost at one and the same time 5 
in fact, the five fond mothers will have a busy time at the birthday 
season. ‘The achievement of the five sisters may be regarded as 4 
unique method of celebrating the sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign, 
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REVENANT. 


BY CLIVE R,. FENN. 


HE train from Southampton was speeding on in the darkness. 
It had met the steamer from South America. Its passengers 
had journeyed from the land of the sun. 

And the light in that first-class compartment shook and rattled as 
the train jerked in turning a curve. There were three voyageurs in the 
carriage ; two slumbered, the third thought. The faint light threw 
strange fantastic shadows. ‘There were the outlines of the luggage, 
the figures of the travellers. There was no sound but that of the 
melancholy rushing motion of the train. 

The wind swept over a wide expanse of open country. Here and 
there a light glimmered. Then the tempest bumped angrily, dis- 
appointedly, against the side of the train. It rattled the windows, it 
moaned. It was like a child in distress. The moaning, the wailing 
of human voices seemed mixed up with it mysteriously. Suddenly it 
came with a resonant boom on the whole flank of the train. 

It was curious, that coming back in that dim, grey autumn night. 
‘The traveller who was awake leaned forward in his corner seat. He 
gazed dreamily out of the window into that soft, dark land, where the 
silence was disturbed only by the sighing of the breeze. He tossed 
back the cape of his heavy travelling overcoat. There was a book 
lying on the seat beside him, which he had been cutting. There 
were some French and English papers as well. 

The book comprised the reflections of a French savant on the 
ultimate destination of being. He liked it well enough on the whole, 
but there was much to think about besides; and it was pleasant to 
look out on that country. There was a rift in the clouds; the moon 
had commenced to shine. The rays glistened on the metals as the 
train flew on. The Jambent light fell on the homesteads, the farm- 
yards, the white meadows, the black woods. The curling wreaths of 
smoke from the engine spread out and disappeared. 

He had been away fifteen years. What a little difference it made! 
Time passed in a flash out there in the South. He might have 
remained to the end; only something had called him back. What 
was it? Need he have come? “Yes, for it was imperious, 
that call. 

And he found himself looking with interest at the individual 
buried in sleep who sat opposite. Had he only just returned from a 
long sojourn in the tropics? Was he returning after many years’ 
absence? Was he also coming back to contradict the belief that he 
was dead? Perhaps not. Possibly he had not come from abroad. He 
might be merely making use of the special train. 

But for himself, ah! it was different. It would be impossible 
now to pick up that old thread of long ago. It had been dropped 
ina hurry, abandoned in disgust. There had not been much time 
for reflection since then. ; 

Was he mad then? It might have been thought so. He remem- 
bered that old scene. It was at a big terminus in the evening. He 
had left everything, burnt his boats, cut his existence in two, as it 
were. It was merely by reasoning. He had thought it over. Life 
in an office, existence in a small suburb, the narrow horizon, the 
prospect of the never-ending /rain, ‘rain of a small career—all that 
fear of ennuz, the dread of finding life impossible, had caused him to 
fly. He would disappear, go to the West. Then he would return 
long after, like a twentieth-century Sindbad. He would have made 
the fortune which seemed then so desirable. 

The idea was merely a vision at first. But gradually it had taken 
solid form. Why should he not go? He would be coming back— 
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The gracelessness, the 
He would go and find a 


some time. There was nothing to prevent his departure. 
extreme egotism of it did not strike him. 
ingratitude of it never crossed his mind. 
fortune, return a hero—no matter the rest. 

He had had an engagement that evening, too. ‘There was some- 
body to fetch from a concert. He has been at the office all day. He 
had never said a word as to what he was about to do. And the 
hopelessness of it-all faded in the feverish excitement of a sudden 
departure. He felt surprised himself the moment he had his seat 
in the train. He had dreamed of doing so; but it had always 
seemed a romance, a vision—something in the far distance. He must 
have acted in a sort of trance. If he had fully and calmly thought 
about it, perhaps he would never have gone. 

Once out there, how different it had been from what he had 
pictured! He realised dimly what he had done. Friends, associa- 
tions—all had vanished. He should have worked out his life in 
England, where people waited for him. They hardly believed that 
he could have gone. 
craze for theatricality—a sudden disappearance, a sudden re-coming. 

And time had slipped away. He had laboured to be rich. And 
he had become rich. But then it seemed a chimera. Now he was 


returning. Well, he would hardly be remembered. Perhaps he had 
sacrificed his life. After all, it was only for a whim. He would be 
forgotten. Or perhaps they would be dead. He pressed his face 


against the window-pane and looked moodily out. ‘The engine 
shrieked out shrill warnings. The train fled through wayside 
stations. There were rows of flickering lights, a jumbled-up maze 
of buildings. Perhaps there was a solitary passenger waiting there. 
Then all was left far behind. 

And gradually, as the express thundered on, all that long period of 
fame, prosperity, and work seemed to fade. ‘The past and the present 
were bridged. There came up before him a vivid picture of a small 
interior, a quiet home, where there were pleasant faces, kind words. 
It was all that which he had deserted. 

It might have been worse—the remorse if he had failed utterly in 
accomplishing his aims. He had wealth now as a barrier before the 
up-coming wave of regret, of sadness. 

But the time was too long. The lapse had been too great. That 
eternal postponement of communicating with kin might now, perhaps, 
never be atoned for. There was nothing now admirable in the 
ambition to be the deus ex machina to his own race. Was not social 
life better? He had missed the daily hand-grasp, the sound of 
cheery voices, the companionship: of relatives which might be the 
essence of happiness in the end. He had pursued the shadow. 

The train did not go fast enough for him. Yet a few hours, even 
a few days, would make no difference. He was coming back from 
the kingdom of the forgotten, the realm of the lapsed. Was it merely 
the atmosphere of England that brought a feeling of remorse, a pang 
which had been stifled before ? 

What could he do with his riches now ? 
perhaps. Destiny cannot be played with. 
What of it? Would there be anyone whom he knew living there 
now? Ah, how he had dreamed! He pictured to himself a scene 
on a Sunday morning. It presented itself very clearly to him. Some- 
body was dead. They were starting for church. There was the 
walk over the hills in the sunshine. They could hear the bells 
ringing from afar. What if there was no one? He shivered slightly. 
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Then he would have come back to no purpose; there would only 
be regrets. A crowd of ideas surged through his head. The train 
sped on through the gloom; the engine emitted spasmodic shrieks. 
There was a ghostly whistle in the wind as it swept onward with 
the train. It was curious getting back to the old country amid 
that rattle and roar of a night journey, with outside the glimpse 
of red signal-lights, the dim outlines of buildings, of mountains 
in the wake. 

As a matter of fact, he had not reasoned out things clearly during 
that long absence; he had been a hopeless visionary, a vapid 
dreamer of dreams. He had made up his mind to go. His family 
were poor. But he would soon be back to buy them all that they 
could wish. There would be carriages and horses, a big pleasure- 
house; there would be everything which money could buy. What a 
hollow theory that was! It was the despairing ones who should go 
into exile. Expatriation was not for those who had the opportunity 
to toil, whose presence might be a source of gratification to kith and 


kin. ‘That thought flashed through his mind as: the train slipped 
through a small wayside station and fled onwards into a deep chalk 
cutting. 


But yet—but yet, perhaps, there was no occasion to despair. He 
might be some good still; he might go into Parliament; he could 
go travelling again. But there was no razson détre there. He had 
meant it for the best. 
He had gone to find 
the wherewithal to 
ease the remaining 
days of all friends. 
If it were too late! 
He tried to drive the 
thought away—it was 
too sad. 

Then came other 
thoughts. But the 
journey was nearly at 
an end. The open 
country had given 
place to a_ district 
with patches of 
houses. There were 
brick-kilns; there 
was disorder. The 
engine began to emit 
piercing shrieks; the 
train commenced to 
race past walls. 

The platform was 
full. The train came 
to a dead stop in an 


electric-lit terminus. ZA ; E 
The mist hung in : : 2 8 ‘i 
wreaths under the > ate : ZN 


vaulted roof. 

He alighted. The 
place had hardly 
changed; the life 
which passed had not 
affected it. He got 
into a cab; it started. 
He could see the 
whizzing past of the 
gas-lamps. The cab 
rattled on over the 
macadamised roads. 
Now it was going 
through brightly 
lighted thoughfares ; 
there were brilliant 
shop- fronts, and 
there were dark and 
narrow streets as well. 
Then came the big 
West-End hotel with 
its glaring lights, 
its attentive servants. 
It was a_ strange 
sensation, that of 
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returning to the huge capital. Clocks were chiming; there was 
perpetual rumbling; the streets were brightly lighted. The next 
day he would go down home. 

He knocked at the door, but nobody came. He glanced in at 
the window ; that was the room where the piano used so often to be 
heard. ‘The blue wistaria was climbing up. But everything seemed 
deserted ; the house was empty, and a labourer in the farmyard was 
the only living soul to be seen. He strolled through the garden; it 
was getting tangled. How many summers had gone! ‘There was the 
greenhouse; there were the hedges of box; there was the famous 
old yew. It was as it had ever been. The sunshine came in floods. 
At a-corner there was a mass of flowers, of foxgloves and of irises. 
A flower-pot was lying on its side. Who had knocked it over ? 
Somebody who was running by—somebody who was going—going 
away—going, never to return. 

A sob stuck in his throat. It was not living life as it should be 
lived to go away for years merely to find dross. It was not wise to 
desert all simply fora shadow. For the old days could never come 
back again—never, never, never. 

A recollection came. 

It was in a wood in summer. Somebody was speaking. It was 
somebody who had dreams but who yet was philosophic. Why had 
he not listened? The banalities, the pol/ifesses of after life, had 
obscured the words. 
But now they came 
back. How soft and 
exquisite was that 
afternoon! The 
ground was dappled 
with sunshine and 
shadow; there was 
the smell of flowers ; 
there was the twitter- 
ing of birds. It was 


eq 
one of those after- 
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Al ESS) 
AS the world seems to 
be in festival, when 
sorrow and sighing 
i = na, have flown away. 
“Anta eS +) Why had he not 
XE ae = listened ? The sigh- 
ing of the wind might 
have taught him what 
was right. 

And he went on 
through a wood, so 
silent now, for evening 
time had come. The 
dense green dog’s- 
mercury covered the 
ground. He went up 
a hill; and then the 
path led to a road. 
There were villagers 
going home. He 
went on, on, to a tiny 
churchyard. There 
were white stones. 

He looked across 
the little —_ resting- 
place on into that 
dim blue horizon. 
Ah, it was better to 
be humble; it was 
better to court ob- 
scurity rather than to 
shun it. It was 
foolish to run away, 
to leave one’s rela- 
tives, to desert the 
few people who were 
ready to help and to 
be kind. 

The sense of lone- 
liness had come. 

THE END. 


— 
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SPOOK - MANUFACTURE: MAKING A GHOST BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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I, 2, AND 3. THe Way in wich Mona Laisa, oF tHE Losr Gioconpa Picrure (3) THe Resuttr oF Printinc THE Two PHOTOGRAPHS ALREADY MENTIONED ON 
FROM THE LOUVRE, WAS MATERIALISED BY A PHOTOGRAPHER: (1) THE First A THIRD PHOTOGRAPH OF AN INTERIOR. 
PuoroGrRary, oF A MAN, AND A PAtm in A VAse, TAKEN SitHovertTe FAsHion | 4. Cominc to Life to Disctost THE WHEREABOUTS UF HER MissinG Portrait! 


Acainst A Wurre BackGrounD, to Form tHE ForkGRoUND. (2) THR GtoconpA | Tue GioconpA MATERIALISED BY PHOTOGRAPHY — ANOTHER WEIRD EFFECT 
Ficgurt, on ANOTHER PLatEe, Touchkp Up Ann With A Brack BACKGROUND. or SupeR-IMposition, 


As we have indicated, the materialisation of Mona Lisa was achieved by trick photography, ingeniously devised by M. Thoorens. To get the result shown in the third 

illustration, three photographs were taken. The first, which had a white background, showed the back of a man and a palm in a vase in silhouette; the second, the 

figure from the missing picture touched up and given a black background; the third, an interior with a sleeping ‘‘medium.” These negatives were printed one on the 
top of the other, In similar fashion the illusion shown in No. 4 was achieved. 
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HE old, wrinkled Garibaldian, Jacopi, told me the story whilst 
I sat on the brown, dilapidated wall which surrounds the little 
church of St. Angelo, perched high up on the side of the hill 
which is known as ‘“‘ God’s Knee.” It was a strangely quiet and 
still place in which to hear of the tragedy of human passions. Far 
away below one could see the heat haze lying heavily over Naples, 
and the lazily moving white sails-fainting away into the deep blue 
of the bay. The world, it seemed, was too good and fair a place 
for such things as Jacopi had to tell me. It lent a sense of un- 
reality to his story. Yet the world already knows sufficient of the 
truth to credit the rest. 
The brevity and simplicity of the inscription— 


“E. S., Died August 1897,” 


engraved on the white marble slab behind us, had aroused my active 
curiosity, and I sought information from Jacopi, who tends the few 
simple graves of those who find their last rest in this far-away spot. 
Only too ready to talk was he whose daily life lies in such silent 
grooves. And this is what he told me, leaning on his broom, staring 
at the city below with his wise, reflective old eyes. 

“Tt is many years ago, now, Signore, but I remember it well, 
for it was the last burial to take place here where the Madonna 
always smiles, and it was so different from all the others that 
how could I forget ? 

“They came early in the morning, just the coffin-bearers and 
one sad-faced man following behind, when the songs were beginning 
in the fields and the Santa Maria had given another happy day for 
the ripening of the vines. And there were no flowers, no prayers, 
no tears! It was a cold, heartless business, and I did not like it, 
Signore, For it is not good that our loved ones should go on the 
long journey without even a prayer from those left behind to speed 
them on the way. Have not the best of us so much to answer for ? 
So, when the padre had gone, and I was shovelling in the earth, and 
thinking of my own boy, a tear dropped from my eye. Perhaps 
it was a beautiful lady or some strong lad who had loved life well, 
and—after all, a prayer and a tear cost so little, eh ? 

“ But the Excellenzo, whose face was of iron and was yet so 
sad, had seen it, and then I knew he suffered. For suddenly he 
gripped my hand so that it hurt me, and I saw the deep lines in his 
face and the agony in his eyes. The povero! Did I, too, not 
know what it meant? Had I, too, not félt it when my Battista 
and my Candido went from me in the same way? Ah, Madonnina, 
life ’s a laugh on the surface, but a sob underneath. . . . ” 

He paused to control his emotion. As I had learned, his own 
life had been full of tragical reverses which, but for his simple 
philosophy, arising at once from his ignorance and unshakable 
religious beliefs, would have overwhelmed him. I therefore bridled 
my impatience, and presently he resumed. 

“ But I was mistaken, Signore, it was not his wife or his son 
who lay there so peacefully, although I did not discover that until 
some years afterwards. It was as I thought; he could not forget. 
Year after year he would come here on the same day and place a 
bunch of your English violets on the stone, and then stand for 
hours and hours, thinking maybe, with his eyes fixed away out 
there on Capri, whilst in his strong face there was ever the same 
sadness. The Santa Madre could not heal him—others I have 
known come only once or twice, and then they forget. So I learned 
to love this man like a son, because the memory was always with 
him, 

“It was one quiet evening when the sun was setting and the 
peasants were rejoicing at the crimson in the sky which spoke so 
well for the harvests. The Excellenzo had arrived that day, and 
had stayed late, so that now the vespers were ringing, and all was 
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still in beautiful Naples. There was something in the bells that 
evening; I felt it and prayed that no great harm might come to 
the world. But the Excellenzo stood and did not notice it, for his 
mind was ever with his loved one. 

“TI waited and waited; the bells finished, and I knew that in 
the Pistolo my pipe and my friends would be waiting for me; 
but could one disturb such holy thoughts ? 

“Then suddenly a laugh sounded in the air, and I saw him 
start and turn his eyes to the city as if the sound had hurt him. 
It was a laugh such as only a beautiful woman, who is well and 
happy and has not learned that the sun can be wicked as well as good, 
can make; so I, too, looked and saw her. She was going down- 
wards towards the city with her dog, at which she was laughing, 
and I knew her. Did not all the world know her, the Contessa 
Rubini, who was said to be the most beautiful woman in all Europe ? 
Madonna mia! but she was as long and slender and delicate as 
the women in a Ghirlandajo fresco! And she was as cold as ice 
and as cruel as the east wind. Cospetto/ In Naples they called 
her the killer of hearts. Had not the great French avvocato, the 
Signore de Roques, drowned himself because she mocked at him ? 
Had not our own Conte D’Urghino gone to strange lands to live 
with his grief away from the eyes of the Madonna, because of her ? 
She was cruel because she had no heart; but she was beautiful, 
more beautiful even than the pictures of Sassoferrato, which you 
may see in the Chiesa. She walked as a queen, and her eyes could 
make slaves of men. Why does the good Lord make people so 
lovely and yet so wicked ? 

““T had seen her many times as she drove in the Campagna 
towards the Grotto del Cane with her wonderful horses and carriage, 
which they said were English, and I could not understand why 
they said she was so cold and cruel when her smile was always 
warm, even as is the sunlight. But it was said that many 
men had died because of her when she laughed at their love. The 
Madonna’ forgive her! Perhaps she did not know what love was 
then ! 

“So I was afraid when I saw the Excellenzo, who had left the 
Chiesa now, stoop and pick up her handkerchief and hasten and 
join her. I would not have further harm come to him who had 
already suffered so much. And there was danger ; for even 
as she was a queen among women, so was he a king among 
men—a ruler; one could see that with half an eye. But what 
are the prayers of an old man when the Fates are set? They 
entered the city together, and many months passed before I saw 
them again.” 

Jacopi again fell into a brown study, and at last I had to prompt 
him. ‘“ Si, si, Signore,’ he muttered reflectively, clearing his 
throat, ‘‘ and the end was this. 

“The winter was coming on and the pleasure-birds had all flown 
from Naples, and the songs were dead in the fields. 

““Then one day there arrived in the harbour the magnificent 
yacht of one whom they said was an Inglese and a millionaire. This 
lord of the world was coming overland to join his yacht. But 
the days passed into weeks, and the winter grew bitterer and harder 
until all the Campagna was dead and desolate. And still the lord 
‘of the world did not appear, and the yacht lingered. Why, indeed, 
should he, who could so well pay, hurry? Yet each day, Signore, 
I used to pray that he might come, and quickly. For his friends 
were aboard waiting for him, and among those friends was my 


Excellenzo. Ohim>/ how I feared and feared for the Excellenzo 
then. Down there in the Pistolo, they said he had learned to 


love the Contessa Rubini madly, and I knew it must be true, for 

more than once I saw him in the distance, yet never did he come 

up here, as he had always done before. ‘Maybe he is forgetting,’ I 
[Continued overleaf. 
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thought, ‘and because of her.’ It was the cruellest thing I had ever 
known, that. Why, Signore, my old friend Bendi was already 
betting ten to one that the be! Inglese would blow out his brains 
when she flung him aside like a cast-off glove. But there were 
others who said he would kill her, and all Naples waited and watched. 
One way or another tragedy there must be, and it was sad, very 
sad. How blind the world was, as I know now ! : 

‘“Tt was one afternoon when the skies were grey and the angry 
wind drove the black storm-clouds up from the west, that I came 
here, although I was ill, for I love this spot where the gentle Madonna 
ever is. It was strange, too! I was standing.here by the grave, 
wondering if my bel Inglese had indeed forgotten, when I saw two 
figures —a man and a woman— toiling side by side up the hill. 
I was so surprised, Signore, for one so rarely sees visitors here when 
the days are cold; they come like you, in the time of the flowers, 
when the days are warm. 

““So I watched and watched, until I could see that it was my 
sad-faced Inglese and the Contessa Rubini. Upwards they came, 
but never one word they spoke. Once she slipped a little, for the 
path was very muddy, and he offered his arm, but still they did not 
speak. An old man feels things, Signore, and I was frightened at 
their strange silence; I knew that all was not well with them. 
They halted just where you are sitting to-day, not observing me 
amidst the shadows of the cypress, and then I could see their faces 
clearly. 

“ The Saints-preserve me! but I did not like the face of the 
Inglese. It was white and set, just like marble, and his dark eyes 
were burning. It was not good ! 

“Her face was changed,. too, and I, an old man, could see that 
the great love had come to her at last; that she loved my Ex- 
cellenzo with a love which was a burning fire. Oh, but she was 
beautiful, the Signora, that day, as she stood clinging to the arm 
and looking into the face of him whom she loved, with all her soul 
in her glowing eyes ! 

“A great fear came on me as I stood in the cold and damp, 
watching. I have seen much of men and can read them, and I saw 
things then to which she was blind. 

“Suddenly he commenced to speak, all the time with his eyes 
fixed on the dark, angry sea below, just as I had seen him so many 
times before. This is what he said— 

““You must excuse my bringing you to such a spot on a day 
like this, but in doing so I had a twofold purpose—one, to relate 
a story ; the other, to tell you that I know you have learned to love 
me with your whole heart and soul!’ 

“The great love of the woman sprang to her lips at his words, 
although his voice was cold and without passion. She clung closer 
to him as if she would embrace him, but he turned his eyes to her, 
and as she saw the light in them she shrank back as though she 
had been struck. Oh, Signore, they were cruel, those eyes, as 
they smiled exultantly upon her just like a devil’s. 

“ But the woman, too, was brave. She drew herself up straight 
and tall, and her face became cold and haughty, as she waited for 
him to continue. She was magnificent, Madonnina ! 

‘““The man turned his eyes back to the sea, and again com- 
menced to speak, rather loudly, for the wind was ever rising and 
bringing the storm nearer. 

““ The story I have to tell you concerns my brother and myself,’ 
he said. ‘I have often mentioned him to you, but have never told 
you much about him. I must beg you to listen now. We were, 
you should understand, inseparable companions; I learned to 
esteem him beyond all others. We shared all the escapades of 
youth together, and stood side by side in the sterner contests of life 
which faced us in later years. 

“He was the vessel of clay; the world said I was the one of 
iron; and in the out-of-the-way corners of the earth we traversed 
together I saved his life many times. Once only did he save 
mine, but it was at such cost that it wiped away all outstanding 
debts. 

“You will realise in a moment how essential all this apparently 
useless detail is to my story. 

““TIn an encounter out in the solitude of the desert, I went 
down and he stood over me and defended me, gaining a disfigure- 
ment thereby which rendered him almost repulsive for the rest of 
his life. An incident such as that forms a bond between men so 
powerful as to impel the one to resent and hate as personal any 
injury to the other. Can you, a woman, understand that ?’ 

“His voice was sharp and unkind, Signore, and I almost hated 
this man I had learned to love as a son when I saw the fear growing 
in the woman’s face. It has haunted me since, that face, it was so 
wan and bleak and terrible! She knew what was coming, and 
already she felt the hand of God on her soul. 
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“ But the Inglese, who had become as a devil, paid her no 
attention and went on— 

“““ As years passed we became rich in the eyes of the world. Our 
travels had not been purposeless, and so we acquired weight in the 
money centres of Europe. Then it was that the incident which is 
our present concern befel. : 

““ Here in Naples, whilst I was in the north attending to busi- 
ness, my brother met the woman whom he conceived to be the only 
one in the world for him. And she led him on and encouraged him, 
and bade him hope and made him spend fabulous sums on her. His 
big, generous heart was so good to her that what was in the world 
was hers but for the asking. He loved her as it is given to few 
men to love. It was an idolatry, and brought its own punishment 
with it. 

“Tt all happened so quickly. Fate’s greatest blows are always 
unexpected. She had been amusing herself with him. When he 
became too insistent in the height of his great passion, she flung 
him aside, and—worse, a thousand times worse—she mocked him on 
account of that disfigurement to which I owed my life. On this 
point he was supersensitive—I have already said my brother was 
a weak man—and her remark served to kill the manhood in him. 
In the madness of his despair and agony he destroyed 
himself.’ 

“His voice became husky, and he had to pause. I could see, 
Signore, that he had loved that brother as hot youth loves beautiful 
women. And the woman—ah, but it was not good to see her as 
she cowered down on the wall just here, or to hear her awful sobs ! 
Dio mio / she was already before the Judgment-seat, with none to 
pity her but a poor, useless old man whose heart ached for her. 
What could one do ? 

“The rain was falling now; the grey mists were sweeping up 
from the sea, and it was so lonely right up here with only those two 
desolate people. Still I could not go, for the Inglese again spoke. 

“* Can you imagine what my feelings were when I stood by the 
side of that cold body and read of that woman’s duplicity, whilst, 
perhaps, at that very moment, out beyond the blinded windows 
in the happy sun, she was laughing and chattering and luring yet 
another soul to destruction ? I swore then that should the Fates 
ever be so kind as to let that woman cross my path, I would devote 
my life to teaching her the agony others had suffered at her hands. 
The Fates have been kinder than I hoped.’ 

“There was a long, terrible silence before he spoke again in a 
voice like ice. 

“ “Yo you understand, now, Contessa, why I brought you here 
to the side of my brother’s grave, that I might fling the love you 
would offer me in your face? Edward Seaton, the disfigured man 
whom you mocked, lies here. He was but a reed in the path of 
your life, and I . my name, too, is Seaton, not Sinclair—I 
am his brother ! ’ 

“He could say no more, Signore, for the queen had become a 
woman who stood with outstretched, appealing arms. All her soul 
and heart was yearning for his pity. So they stood for quite a 
minute, staring at one another, with the wind moaning aloud, neither 
able to speak. Then his face became softer, and he made a move- 
ment towards her, but he was a man who could never forget, and 
he stopped, turned, and disappeared among the mists. And I, an 
old man, had seen in that moment, Signore, that he loved this woman 
even as his brother had, and that she had broken his heart, too. But 
he had sworn vengeance and was a strong man, and could not be 
weak even when perhaps he wished it. 

“Bendi told me afterwards, Signore, that he was Cathcart 
Seaton, your great Inglese millionaire, and that the next day he 
sailed in his white yacht, the Jvion, for the East. Is it not true 
that only the Madonna can give happiness ? ”’ 

Jacopi stood thinking and nodding his head and muttering to 
himself. 

‘“And what of the woman?’ I asked, a long time afterwards. 

‘““The woman,” he repeated. ‘‘ Ah, Signore, she had learned 
the great lesson at last, and they say she went into a convent, 
perhaps to find peace and contentment. I pray it may be so, 
but who can say? Ah, Signore, life’s a laugh on the surface, 
but underneath . . . underneath. = 

And as the vesper bell rang out, Jacopi turned away to lock up 


the little, time-stained. church before setting off for the Pistolo, 


where he would find his pipe and friends and consolation awaiting 
him. 

And as I went slowly downwards towards Naples, the laughing, 
the gay, the never sad, and thought of Seaton, for all his millions 
wandering the world a restless, stricken-souled, haunted and lonely 
man, I reflected that there was, after all, at least some truth in the 


philosophy of old Jacopi. 445 Enn, 
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THE SWORD. 


By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 


HE wind sobbed round the turret of the old castle. It seemed 
aeons since Daphne had heard the distant chime of eleven’s 
half-hour. Her heart beat uncomfortably. 

She was alone in the turret-chamber. * Her Highland cousins 
head dared her to carry out’ the old Hallowe’en rite of, laying a 
supper-table for two in an unused room and waiting alone until 
midnight, when the man she was to marry would come and share 
it with her. - 

She had accepted the challenre amid chaff and laughter ; pat 
broad daylight in company. is far removed from solitary midnight. 
Her cousins’ had come with her .to the turret-stair at half-past 
eleven.» Long ago.their gay, laughter had died away. The ‘words 
of old, Elspeth, the nurse, came‘ back eerily to her. ; 

“°Tis ill to meddle wi’ the Powers above ,’ she had muttered 
darkly. 

But this was no real meddling with the supernatural. ; Daphne 
strained. her ears to listen.= She felt sure that her cousins would 
play some trick; on ©. fy 
her! The tapping of 
an« ivy-leaf® against 
thew. indow made her 
start. She w ished her- 
self, back'in pleasant, 
comfortable England. 
Then. another ‘sound 
smote * her ear—the 
sound of steps ascend- 
ing the. stairs. “ Her 
heart-beats quickened 
suffocatingly. She 
clutched .the. back of 
a chair,'frozen to still- 
ness, waiting. 

, A, tall man en- 
tered, dressedin full 
Highland regimentals. 
He. was. lean and 
brown, with: a_ slight 
scar across -his left 
eyebrow. .She had 
never seen him before. 
Their eyes met; his 
smile . held . reassur- 
ance. 

All terror left her 
as he came forward, 
drew out a chair, and 
motioned her to sit. 
Her lips moved as if 
to speak, but he laid 
his finger.on his own 
and. shook his head. 

Before he sat, he : 
unbuckled his sword and threw it on an old oak settle behind him. 

In silence they broke bread together and ate. In silence he 
filled her glass and raised his in an unspoken toast. As in a dream, 
she responded. 

He rose. She rose too. The candles in- the silver sconce 
flickered golden flowers of flame between them. The tapping at 
the window sounded as if some straying spirit begged for entry. 
They drank, their eyes on each other. Before he turned to go, 
he_took her hand.and kissed it. 

The touch of his lips lingered long after the sound of his 
departing footsteps had died away. 

Daphne stood still, enrapt.. Trick or no trick, this was the man 
for her. Sighing heavily, at last she turned to blow out the candles 
and.go.. As she did so, a gleam caught her eye. It was the sword 
on the settle. 

Here was visible proof! She would face them all with it at 
breakfast to-morrow—no, to-day—and make them confess.. .! 
But the man—who was he? When and where would she meet 
him again ? ‘ 

She went slowly down the turret-stair, the sword cradled in 
her arms. At the bottom a dark shape crouched, moved, spoke. 
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Dazthne almost screamed aloud before she realised that it was old 
Elspeth. 

Her white mutch loomed ghostly in the dusk; her quavering 
tones held a thrill of awe as her gaze lit on the sword. 

“Whaar gat ye yon sw od lassie ?”’? she cried, peering. 

“ He left it behind him,’ Daphne answered dreamily. 

The bent’ figure drew itself upright. Her whisper was ‘ense 
with warning. ' 

“ Hide it as ye wad hide your inmost shame. Let nae mortal 
eye look on’t, or ye’ll rue the day, puir bit E nglish- lassie.’ 

Daphne felt*-a little thrill_of fear. The old woman* always 
seemed to her to possess uncanny powers. 

“ Mind what I say,” old Elspeth warned. 
bed and sleep—gin ye can.” 

The phrase was significant. 
into a troubled sleep. 

At breakfast her cousins flung a cascade of questions at her. 
She parried them as 
best she covld. She 
felt a’ strange ° aver- 
sion from telling them 
the real ‘story. 

“You played © a 
trick on me’ she in- 
sisted. “You. know 
as much as J .do 
about itv 22% 

“TI swear we did 


Now rin to yer 


Dawn broke before Daphne fell 


not,” cried Jean. 

‘‘No, honestly we 
didn’t,’’ echoed Mar- 
gery. 


“Will Alan swear ?”’ 
asked Daphne, glanc- 
ingat Jean’s husband. 

‘“On.my honour ” 
be returned ‘gravely. 
““I was in bed and 
asleep before  mid- 
night ‘struck.’”? 

“You connived. at 
nothing ? ” 

‘There was: no- 
thing to connive at,” 
came in chorus. ‘* Do 
tell us what ‘hap- 
pened.” 

‘The expected, of 
course ! ” Daphne 
forced a_ flippancy 
which she was far 
from feeling, ‘ My 
future husband came 
end supped with me.” Bright spots burned in her cheeks. Truth 
rang in her cousins’ tones. The mystery deepened round the affair. 

* Nonsense ! ” 

“JT don’t. believe you ! ” 

“Look at the supper things, then, 

“You used two sets ! ” 

“ Please yourselves,’ Daphne said. It was the strangest thing 
that had ever hay pened in her young life. 

Months passed, and Daphne had long since returned to England. 
She had her cousins’ word that they had played no trick ; but the 
sword remained as visible proof that no mere dream had deceived 
her. She showed it to no one, bat lid it away in an old trunk 
when she went home. Gradually the sense of expectancy which 
at first had tinged her days faded, but the memory of her vigil 
lingered. Even yet she looked round every new assembly she 
entered, half-hoping, half-fearing to see a face which she “knew 
would never fade from her mind. 

When friends invited her to their house -party for the Doreaster 
Hunt Ball, she accepted with pleasure, Hope revived. Perhaps 
here and now would her dream be fulfilled, 

It was. 
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The first thing her eyes lit upon in the gaily decorated ball- 
room was the swing of a kilt. The man wearing it was lean and 
brown, and had a slight scar above his left eyebrow. Their eyes 
met. Admiration, swiftly quickened interest shone in his, rather than 
actual physical recognition. It was evident that she alone knew. 
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Her heart beat tumultuously. The room seemed to spin. When 
she recovered, someone was introducing Captain Alistair Fyfe, of 
the Green Gordons. : 

He asked for a dance, and bore her off. Their steps suited. 
She seemed to float in his arms. She felt no need for speech. 

“T hate talking while dancing, don’t you ?”’ he asked. 

She nodded. His voice matched his smile, she thought. 

When they sat out together, he took her fan and began to fan 
her gently. 

““Do you know, I have the oddest fancy that we have. met 
before,’ he said. ‘‘ It must have been in my dreams, because I 
should surely remember if it had been in reality.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. Suddenly she found voice. 

‘“ Where were you on last Hallowe’en ? ”’ 

He thought for a moment. ‘‘ We were stationed in York then. 
Yes; I was at an awfully jolly party given by some people named 
Cranbourne. Why? Where were you?” 

‘“In Scotland, staying with some cousins at Cromie Castle.” 

“The Douglases ? ’’ 

“Yes. My cousin Jean is married to Alan Douglas.” 

“How strange! My mother was a Douglas. Cromie once be- 
longed to her branch of the family ; but, oddly enough, I ’ve never 
been there. I wish they had asked me to stay last Hallowe’en.” 

She looked questioningly at him. His tone was heartfelt, but 
absolutely. innocent of any but the obvious meaning. No 
recollection of that midnight meeting and pledging was to be read 
in the eyes that said so eloquently that she was the sweetest 
creature he had ever seen. What could it mean? Involuntarily, 
she glanced at his side. No sword hung there! Of course not, 
at a ball! Perhaps some day she would ask him about it. 

Her silence piqued him. “ Are you glad they didn’t?” 

A vivid blush flamed in her face. ‘‘ No—oh, no.” 

“ That ’s all right. Still, it doesn’t throw any light on where 
we met. It must have been in dreamland.” 

‘“ What does it matter ?’’ she smiled happily at him. “ Perhaps 
it was in some other incarnation, when ‘ you were a King in Babylon 
and I was a Christian slave!’ ” 

For a moment a sense of the uncanny enwrapt her; but, as 
before, fear vanished at the light in his eyes. Vision or reality, 
what did it matter? She had met her man at last. 
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The course of true love belied tradition. No dragons lurked 
in their path. ‘‘ It was roses, roses all the way.” 

The honeymoon was spent in Paradise, which was the generic 
term for an oddly different assortment of names, such as Paris, 
Venice, Bellagio, Capri. When it ended, as honeymoons will, it 
did not really end at all, Mrs. Fyfe explained. It just translated 
itself into terms of ordinary life, and glorified the great common- 
places of every day. Hanging pictures was huge fun, thinking out 
dinners more fascinating than any jig-saw puzzle. 

Daphne took a pride and delight in unpacking and arranging 
her own belongings, which had been sent on from home. AII had 
been put away except one box containing books and other odds 
and ends. 

At breakfast Alistair said suddenly— 

“Who wrote that thing you once quoted to me about the 
King of Babylon and the Christian slave? Do you remember ? 
It was the first time we met in this incarnation. Swinburne, 
was it?” 

“No; Henley, I think,” she answered. 

“ Are you sure ? ”’ 

“Not absolutely. I can easily find out, though. There ’s a copy 
of Henley in my box upstairs.”” She ran out of the room. 

The book was not in the top layer. She burrowed deeper. 
Suddenly her fingers struck something hard—something wrapped 
in brown paper. She drew it out—a long, narrow parcel—and 
slowly unwrapped it. 

It was the sword. 

She stood looking at it for a moment, thrilled by thronging 
memories of the wonders love had brought her since that un- 
explained night. She forgot old Elspeth’s warning. She kissed 
the hilt half-shamefacedly, and ran downstairs again, taking it 
with her, the book forgotten. 

“ Alistair darling,’ she cried, her face alight, “ that was not 
the first time we met. Don’t you remember—this?’’ She held 
out the sword. 

He looked up. His face changed suddenly when he saw it. 
Youth seemed wiped from it as by a sponge. Its tan faded to 
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greyness. His eyes were as the eyes of one who looks across 
great spaces terribly. His lips parted, but no sound came. 

For a moment he gazed at her in silent anguish, Then he 
rose, as one in a trance, took the sword from her trembling hands, 
opened the door, went out of the room, out of the house—out of 
her life. 

From that day, Alistair Fyfe was never seen or heard of again. 

THE END, 
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A KNIGHT OF THE OBVIOUS. 
BY B. A. CLARKE. 


In the billiard-room at the local Club one night we were discussing 
panics. A recent catastrophe at a music-hall had brought the subject 
forward. There was nothing novel in the question, or, perhaps, in our 
handling of it; but subsequent happenings made the conversation 
memorable. ‘ What strikes*me,”’ said I, ** about all these affairs is that 
the loss of life is due to the omission of some act that seems afterwards 
a simple and natural one. People will do the wildest things to secure 
their own escape, sometimes even to compass that of others, but the one 
needful and apparently obvious course is overlooked.” 

** Not so strange, perhaps,” said Cambridge, who is by way of being 
a small poet; ‘*in all departments of life the seeret of distinction is the 
cultivation of the obvious.” 

** What a pity it is that no one has thought of cultivating you!” 
growled Chandos, who is the kind of man to whom a commonplace 
becomes none the less uninteresting for being stood upon its head. It is 
a fact that Cambridge, for all his paradox, is the most * predictable” 
talker in the club. Given the subject, his remarks could be reported in 
advance. Cambridge does not suspect this, as he possesses a blind man’s 
painful knack of feeling his way along high roads worn dusty by the 
thousand pedestrians that haye preceded him. 

“Take literature, for instance,’ he continued. ‘A relish for the 
obvious is the qualification for immortality. Shakspere utters more 
platitudes than an aviary of modern song-birds. Tupper would have 
ranked beside him, but for metrical originality. His matter was all 
right. There was nothing fresh there.” 

“The trouble with modern Shaksperes,”’ said the President, “ is not 
that they lack obviousness, but that they are not visible.” 

** We were talking about panics,” said the journalist. ‘* All that is 
original in a man seems to come to the surface in moments of peril. 
Dickens knew that, and made Mr. Tupman (the most brainless of all his 
characters) hit out quite a clever line for himself when Mr. Pickwick 
went through the ice. Mr. Tupman, we are told, ‘ ran across the country 
at his utmost speed screaming ** Fire!” with all his might.’ ” 

No one made a remark, and the journalist, after an interval, continued. 

**Crowds have been known to stand by and let a fellow-creature 
drown before their eyes, when the means of rescue were easy and to 


? 


hand. ‘This, I suspect, is not occasioned by callousness, or even by 
cowardice. The sudden crisis has caused a vast accession of originality. 


‘The minds of the standers-by are occupied with the details of a thousand 
fantastic rescues. Such a commonplace as the stretching out of a hand 
or the throwing of a rope oceurs to no one.”’ 

* You should found an order of knighthood,” said the poet; ‘ your 
knights-errant to be pledged to relieve distressed humanity by’not going 
out of their way.” 

**T would take the vows, for one,” said Chandos. 
the order would be a very good thing.” 

I made a chafting comment; but found, to my surprise, that Chandos 
was quite serious. He was rather a character, this man, and a word 
about him may not be amiss, particularly as he happens to be the hero of 
this tale. He was an international water-poloist, and a fair all-round 
athlete. All his accomplishments were physical, but his interests were 
mainly literary and speculative. He read little, but loved to hear books 
and notions discussed ; sporting talk bored him invariably. He should, 
by rights, have been alert and hard-headed; instead, he was absent- 
minded and dreamy to a degree. This, combined with the fact that he 
possessed a marvellous memory (he had, for example, the local time-table 
by heart), made some think that in him a successful literary man 
had been spoilt. TI walked home that night with Chandos, and 
got nearer to knowing him than I had done before. On one 
subject, that of his own physical courage, I found him morbidly self- 
introspective. He was more afraid of fear than any man I had ever 
met. Hisself-respect, which was considerable, seemed entirely tentative. 
It rested on the assumption that he was brave, a point which he admitted 
had never been brought to the test. He asked for my opinion. I 
answered, truthfully, that I believed him to possess quite a creditable 
share of pluck. ; 

‘**So I think,” he replied simply, “ or I don’t know that I should care 
to walk about. When I read of men proving themselves worthless in 
times of stress, of their leaving women and eyen small children to fend 
for themselves, I cannot help, however, putting myself in their shoes. I 
picture their feelings the day afterwards. Think what it must be to 
discover not only that you are a coward, but that you have been one all 
your life. What arrears of self-contempt would have to be made up! 
‘There was nothing like that, you know, in the old times. If a man was 
a coward, he knew it; had learnt the truth by degrees, and had become 
used to it. Nowadays the information comes in one hideous flash, and 
finds you with the mental habits of a brave maz. Your attitude towards 
yourself then is that of a hero regarding a poltroon.” 

“As but a very inconsiderable minority are ever put to these fearful 
tests,” said I, ‘‘ why trouble about the matter ?”’ 

* Very few,” said Chandos, ‘lose their lives by falling from great 
heights, yct thousands are haunted by the dread of it all their days. 


**T am sure that 
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‘** What was said to-night,’”’ he continued, ‘t gives me hope that the 
mod:rn man is not such a funk as he seems, only more stupid. He gets 
flurried, and cannot think of simple things. I swear, if ever I get into a 
mess, I will rack my brains until I can think of something utterly 
commonplace.” 

“A Knight of the Obvious,” I replied, little thinking how soon my 
companion would be given a chance of winning his spurs. 

It came about in this wise. Chandos travels to town every day by 
the West London Railway, whose line, as everyone knows, runs through 
the Bell Tunnel, which is nearly two miles long.* It is perhaps the 
darkest tunnel in England, the line making a curve so sharp that 
daylight is lost sight of immediately. There are but two lines of 
metals, and the place, despite its darkness, should be as safe as any 
two miles in the railway system. Nevertheless, it was the scene of a bad 
accident. An up-train, stopping in the tunnel at no great distance from 
the entrance, was run into by another. Chandos was im the second train, 
and at the time of the catastrophe was absorbed in his newspaper. A 
second after the shock he was seated upon the floor picking a splinter of 
glass out of his head and smiling contentedly. ‘The lights had been 
extinguished, but upon the palpable darkness Chandos could read the 
words, ** the obvious,” almost as plainly as if they had been thrown by 
limelight upon a sheet. ‘* We are none of us really injured,” I suppose 
a voice had said, and half-a-dozen people, some of them a little dubiously, 
had pronounced themselves unhurt. They were getting out, these people, 
to walk back to daylight, which, they said, was, fortunately, not far. 
Chandos, though with a different purpose, prepared to follow them. 
As he left the compartment, a piece of glass from a broken window fell 
upon the sill and broke into fragments, and in the further corner there 
began a slow, regular dripping. The noise was very faint—so slight 
that it escaped the ears of Chandos altogether, but it continued after 
he had gone for quite a while, with horrid persistence. 

Once upon the lines, Chandos set himself to stem the current that 
had already set towards the nearer exit. The plan he was carrying out 
had come to him as he sat upon the carriage floor. Startmg with the 
assumption that in every crisis there is a manifest duty which no one 
sees, and whose neglect has dire consequences, he had arrived, 
by a process of reasoning that seemed flawless, at the conclusion 
that he must traverse the tunnel’s length, and stop the oncoming down- 
train, which, should it plunge into the débris of the collision, would 
certainly be thrown off the line. There was an up-train nearly due, but 
this, presumably, would have the signal against it. ‘There was nothing 
startling about the scheme, but, to Chandos, this was its great charm. 
He would act in an everyday way, and show that by catastrophes he 
could be neither stimulated nor depressed. In all that vast throng he 
was (possibly) the only one whose equable pulses allowed him to be quite 
ordinary, the only man with faculties so normal that he could discern 
the obyious. ‘The execution of the plan, however, presented difficulties. 
The human river with which Chandos, like a stout swimmer, contended was 
momentarily being augmented by tributary rills. ‘These were composed 
of persons whose first thought had been that nothing very particular 
had happened, and that their release could wait until it was effected in 
some regular and official way. It was noticed that these people became, 
when their first irrational calm was broken, the fiercest of strugglers. 
Chandos found himself tossed about like a cork, swept from one side to 
the other, and, had it not been for hisalmost physical grasp of his object, 
he would have been carried back altogether. On a sudden the river 
ceased to flow. A high moaning that quickly deepened announced that 
another train had entered the tunnel. Neither exit being in sight, the ear, 
and the ear alone, had to locate the danger, and the ear, the least trust- 
worthy of our intelligencers, was unable to perform the task. The sound 
came from everywhere. It enveloped the distracted multitude like an 
atmosphere. They felt it in their faces, at the backs of their necks, 
while the weight of it seemed to be flattening them on to the line. For 
shelter men began.to rush to the tunnel wall, or to the footboard of the 
wrecked train. A few ran helplessly from side to side. Chandos kept 
straight on, the comparative clearness of the course now enabling him 
to make good progress, though his sensation was that of being swept round 
and round in a whirlpool of sound. Suddenly the clattering rushed up 
into a shriek. The noise became localised, and far away down the line 
there was the shock of a collision. Chandos was quite clear of the trains 
by this time. It did not take him long to reach daylight, and to climb 
into the signal-box, where he learned that there was no down-train due. 
The carriages that were wrecked would in the ordinary course have 
furnished the next train back. . 

** You could not be expected to know that, sir,” said the signalman. 

Chandos had known it, only, in the excitement, he had forgotten that 
he had a wonderful memory. For the moment he stood, overwhelmed 
with mortification. It was no consolation to him to reflect that he had 
not been conscious of fear. Possibly those others who had rushed to 
and fro could say the same thing. ‘Their faculties had been paralysed by 
the dreadful happenings. So, apparently, had his own. They were all fan- 
tastics, he and the rest; originals, departures from their everyday selves. 

“In times of peril, the high road to distinction is the pathway of the 
obyious,”’ he repeated. How distant now seemed the goal! Possibly, 
however, there was no obvious in this instance. and his offence had been 
one of commission only, in which case he had done no practical harm 
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It was with rather a better eae that Chandos went back into fe 
tunnel. A surgeon was already at work, and Chandos, attaching himself 
to him, was of considerable service. ‘The sight of blood upset him less 
than it did the other amateurs. ‘ You did not see the worst thing, 
though,’ said the doctor. ‘It was a child as a white sailor-suit. 
‘H.M.S. Constant’ was his vessel, poor little onc! He was taken out of 
a first-class compartment. He had been stunned and cut in the first 
accident, and left to bleed to death. Not another soul was found in the 
compartment, but there were business-bags in the rack and two pipes 
upon the floor. I suppose the child was ‘travelling with his father. I 
don’t know where the man got to, but I hope now, for his own sake, 
that he is dead.” 

** Constant / 
ship ?”’ 

‘**Good God, man!” cried the doctor, springing forward, and taking 
Chandos by the shoulder ; ‘‘ drink some of this.” 

Chandos pushed away the proffered brandy, though his head was 
describing a half-circle, as a smitten animal’s will do before it drops 
from a fatal blow. 

‘“ Whatever your share in this may have been,” 
swear that you have acted like a brave man.” 

*«T was reading,” said Chandos. ‘* We had entered the tunnel, but I 
did not know it. I had forgotten where I was, and who was with me. 
They ought not to be allowed to sell newspapers. Then the accident 
happened—and I wanted to save people.” 

* Yes, yes,’ said the surgeon. He had half-persuaded, half-forced 
Chandos to sit down. 

** We had talked so much about accidents, and it all came back to 
me there in the dark. Ihad nothing but those talks in my mind—not 
even the time-table. I wanted—good God!—to show that I had 
common sense.” 

There is nothing to be gained by continuing the story. It is not a 
very pleasant one to tell. I wanted the world to understand the 
circumstances in which my friend came to desert his only child. There 
have been some rather cruel misstatements made about him. I may add 
that, when his fears were confirmed absolutely, Chandos said but two 
words, “The obvious.” Then he replaced the covering with infinite 
tenderness, and, until he reached home, he spake no further word. 


Constant! / You could not have mistaken the 


said the doctor, ‘I 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 


Among other matters of more sober interest, there is an extraordinary, 
almost a unique, loye-story in M. Waliszewski’s ‘ Marysienka ” 
(Heinemann), recently translated by Lady Mary Loyd. ‘The lover is 
the famous John Sobieski, and the loved one is Marie de la Grange 
d’Arquen, his Queen. Now and again a reader is reminded of the 
infatuation of the Chevalier Desgrieux for the fair and fickle Manon 
Lescaut. But the likeness is superficial. Only the Chevalier’s incredible 
patience is repeated in the Polish lover. Sobieski was not so consistently 
faithful, though he was eyen more eloquent, and probably not a whit ae 
passionate. But Manon, with all her frailties, had evident charm and 
winsomeness. While she was in sight of her meek lover, she probably 
did love him, and she was capable of a kind of mild regret that cireum- 
stances prevented him from being as necessary to her as were jewels and 
luxuries. Manon was not romantic—though one of the most wonderful of 
all written romances centres round her—but she was more so than 
Marysienka, Queen of Poland, the most grasping, the most sordid, and 
nearly the dullest of women who ever had a lover and a pretty face. 
M. Waliszewski has devoted a considerable portion of his work to 
painting the portrait of Sobieski as lover. There is a barbaric force in his 
courtship as in his war. His prowess in the field.is well known. Not so 
well known is his prowess with his pen. He might have won the greatest 
renown as a framer of romances, but he used all his ardour, all his skill 
of eloquence, in the vain effort of pleasing or persuading his Marysienka. 
As his biographer says, ‘On the pimnacle of a mighty destiny, and 
in actual human experience, at all events, such love, and ‘such 
letters, can hardly have existed twice over.’ There was a good deal 
of the barbarian about Sobieski, and one of the signs of it was his 
inability to make anything out of his own victories. In love, as in war, 
he conquered forcibly, heroically, and then let advantages slip away. 
He was a type of his country, which was made out of grander stuff than 
the rest of Europe, yet, for lack of a few civilised mere minor virtues 
and policies and persistencies, was doomed to failure, humiliation, and 
extinction. 


M. Waliszewski has had a wretched tale to tell in his latest book— 
the tale of Poland in the fell clutch of the desperate disease of which it 
died. The air is full of plotting and treachery. But he does show, 
nevertheless, that, with its limbs all feeble and its head muddled, the 
heart still beat heroically. Needless to say to anyone who has read his 
former books, it is written in the fascinating and lively style which is 
his own special gift, and under which he conceals a ereat weight of 
learning. He is the most distinguished living representative of the 
opinion that History is more of an art than a science, and that the 
modern attempt to deal with it on the lines of the chemist or the 
astronomer is doomed to failure. 


In recent years ‘ Vernon Lee”’ has gained much increase of skill in the 
supreme art of brevity. Perhaps it is not her mode of expression that 
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tee altered, so much as her methods of putting her matter on the page. 
It may be she is now only an adept in what the newspaper folks call 
“spacing,” and that she merely cuts up her stuff and intersperses a 
title here and there. In any case, her writing has a much less ponderous 
look in her two recent books of essays, ‘t Limbo ”’ and * Genius Loci” 
(Grant Richards). ‘* Genius Loci” is a series of delightful bits out of 
a wanderer’s sketch-book—pictures of places, pictures of corners of 
places, reflections of moods which places impel, very delicate, very 
distinguished, and very personal. The little book speaks of Augsburg 
and ‘Touraine, Siena and Cologne, Piedmont and Bayeux, and ever so 
many other spots of sojourn and pilgrimage. But it is useless taking it 
asa guide to any of them. It contains no information worth mentioning, 
and you feel that, if you were to try and adopt its impressions as your 
own, it would look at you with scorn. As its writer says, “If other 
persons should have different impressions of the place, I do not wish to 
hear about them.’ Yet she forces hers on her readers? Not at all. 
What she does is to insist, by the force of example, on the uselessness of 
travel, and the uselessness of the whole voyage of life, unless you 
cultivate delicate senses for the happenings of the road, and for the 
character and the temperament of your resting-places, a temperament 
which is often sadly out of tune with the historical or commercial facts 
recorded of it in the guide-books. There are odd, quiet, unobtrusive 
bits treasured up in her 1 memory ; but her sentiment is not afraid of the 
great places. Rome is to her the type of those that have dominating 
personalities. “It takes months and years of prosaic residence to 
really appreciate the extraordinary fashion in which the troubles and 
trivialities of life, se far from diminishing this imaginative power, are 
subdued into proper insignificance; lost in Rome’s scriousness and 
serenity, ard in that assurance which Rome tacitly gives, like some rare 
human. beings, that life, though short, is worthy of being lived with 
earnestness and grace.” 


Mr. Unwin has reprinted Mr. C. I’. Keary’s ‘ Mariage de Convenance,” 
and for briskness and lightness of touch there are hardly any of the 
newer novels to compare with it. None of his own later stories, 
certainly, come into competition with this one, to which he gaye the 
most difficult of forms, that of a series of letters. Here and there in 
‘The Journalist ” there were passages of fuller promise. The characters 
in ** The ‘'wo Lancrofts ”’ were more interesting per sonalities, but not so 
clearly portrayed. ‘ Herbert Vanlennert”’ was a wearisome blunder. 
Provided you give your judgment into the hanes of Mr. Keary, you may 
pronounce the * Mariage” to be artistically faultless. But he may not 

capture you entirely. And, if so, you will deny that the hero of the 

earlier letters could, under the impulse of any circumstances, have 
developed quite so rapidly into something very like a ruffian. He has 
made Norris in the beginning a science lecturer with vagabond habits 
and Bohemian tastes. He should have given him an early and intimate 
acquaintance with green-rooms to account for his putting up with 
Pauline’s milieu, even for a little while. The tolerance of green-rooms 
(musical or theatrical) cannot be acquired in middle-life. Mere literary 
Bohemianism is no preparation for it. And as he cannot translate into 
words Pauline’s voice, and can very well translate her vulgarity and her 
tempers, the passion which would explain all the hero’s conduct is not 
very easy to realise. Surely a less tragic end would have sufficed for the 
mariage de convenance. 0. 0. 


PRINCESS HENRY OF PLESS’S PLANTAGENET 
ORIGIN. 


The portrait of Princess Henry of Pless is as familiar as that of any 
woman in England; but few people are aware, perhaps, that she can 
claim descent from an English King. In the current issue of the 
Genealogical Magazine—a very interesting monthly, by the way—her 
descent from Henry III. is traced thus— 


—_ 


Hinru IT., King of England, married in 1236 Eleanor, daughter of Raymond 
Berenges, Count of Provence; and his fourth son, 

Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster (died 1296), had a son, 

. Henry Plantagenet (died 1345), whose fifth daughter, 

. Jean Plantagenet, married John, Lord Mowbray of Axholme. 

and heir, 

. John Mowbray, 2nd Lord Mowbray (slain on his way to the Holy Land, 

1368), had a daughter, 

6. Eleanor Mowbray, who married Roger De la Warr, and had a daughter, 

7. Joan, who married Sir Thomas West, and had a son, 

8. Sir Reginald West (died 1450), who succeeded to the Barony of Dela Warr, 
and had a son, 

9. Sir Richard West, 2nd Baron De la Warr (dicd 1476), who had 

10. Sir Thomas West, 3rd Baron De la Warr (died 1526), whose second son, 

11. Sir George West, had 

12. Sir William West (died 1595), who had 

13. Sir Thomas West, Baron De la Warr (died 1602), who had 

14. Six Thomas West, Baron De Ja Warr (died 1628), who had 

15. Henry, Baron De la Warr, who had 

16. Charles, Baron Dela Warr (died 1688), who had 

17. John, Baron De la Warr (died 1723), who had 

18. John, created Earl De la Warr 1761. He had 

19. John, 2nd Earl De la Warr (1729-1777), whose third son, 

20. Frederick West (1767-1852), left an only son, 

21. Frederick Richard West (1799-1862), whose second son, 

22. William Cornwailis-West, of Ruthin Castle, Denbigh, was born 1835. He 
married 1872 Mary, eldest daughter of Rev. Frederick FitzPatrick, of 
Cloone, Leitrim, and had 

23. Mary Theresa Olivia Cornwallis- West (born 1873), who married on Dee. 8, 1891, 

H.S.H. Prince Hans Heinrich of Pless. 
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THE, PINK ~SASH: :-A 


By LOUISE 


ae HERE, Hassan!’ In the excitement of the moment I 


clutched at my guide’s arm. “ Don’t you see her now, 
standing in the doorway of that shop, just opposite to us ? ” 

Hassan blinked magnificent eyes lazily in the direction I 
indicated, and shook his head firmly. 

‘“T see nothing, Madame,” he answered, “ but the sun shining 
through an empty doorway on to fat old Ben-Hadj.”’ 

‘But surely,” I protested, still staring at the slender brown 
woman who, clad in a hazy maze of pink stuff—free, for a wonder, 
of the disfiguring, shapeless white haik all Arab women wear— 
stood, red-tinted hands folded gracefully before her, watching with 
kohl-laden eyes the stream of yellow-slippered humanity and heavily 
burdened mules pour along the narrow street, ‘‘ but surely, Hassan, 
you must see her. Why, you are looking straight at her now.” 

“No, Madame ’’—Hassan’s voice was coldly calm—“‘I am 
looking straight at old Ben-Hadj—there is no one else to look at.” 
He brushed a speck of dust from the bright’ blue of his gold- 
embroidered sleeve. 

‘Nonsense !’”’ I began sharply, then abruptly stopped, for on a 
sudden the pink lady vanished as a man walked straight through 
the narrow entrance—an entrance so narrow that only one person 
could stand in it at a time—into the dim little shop full of rainbow- 
coloured stuffs where old Ben-Hadj, a mass of quivering rolls of fat, 
sat all day and read the Koran. 

“You see, Madame!’”’ Hassan spread delicate hands abroad. 
His shrug was full of pity for the foolishness of the Western woman. 

I dodged through a thin grey line of thin grey donkeys being 
ridden and unmercifully beaten by thin brown boys, and, reaching 
the other side of the hot street, peered curiously into the dark little 
shop. 

No woman was there; only Ben-Hadj sat cross-legged upon his 
cushions and listened stolidly to the bad French of a tourist in 
tweeds. But hanging from a nail, quite close to the shop’s entrance, 
was a limp length of some rosy fabric heavily embroidered with 
tarnished silver. 

“ All English people are obstinate ’’—Hassan, at my elbow, spoke 
suavely. ‘‘ Did I not tell Madame only yesterday that no Arab would 
allow a woman of his race to stand unveiled upon his doorstep? We 
are not pigs of Jews, Madame, or even He paused ta€tfully 
to roll a cigarette, but I knew his unuttered word was “ Christians.” 

“ Well, it’s very strange !’’ I was threading my way slowly up 
the narrow main street, all stained with orange sunshine, which 
leads from Tangier Harbour to the big sokko, or market, at the end 
of the town. “ This is the third time I ’ve seen her.”’ 

“The third time Madame imagines she has seen her, 
corrected. 

I pretended not to hear. It was useless to argue with Hassan, 
and I had already made so many vain attempts to dismiss him that 
I had given up the hopeless task. One might as well have prayed 
for rain to pour out of the speedwell sky as for Hassan to go. 

I was standing on the balcony of my room after lunch, looking 
out on to the market-place below, idly watching some white-bearded, 
patriarchal Arabs dispute like Boulogne fish-wives over the selling 
of some woolly, postcardy-looking sheep, when suddenly I saw 
Hassan’s fez bob up like a red tulip just beneath me. 

“Madame,” he called softly, ‘“‘ will Madame be pleased to come 
down into the town now ?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ I objected, ‘in this heat.” 

“There is a cool breeze from the sea blowing through the town,”’ 
Hassan made answer sweetly. “ And it is to the beach we go, 
Madame, where somebody waits for us at the Café de Paris.’’ 

“Who?” I not unnaturaily asked. “Is the Gibraltar boat in, 
then?” 
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But Hassan shook his head. 

“Tt is no one from Gibraltar,’”’ he said ntysteriously, “‘ although 
the boat is in and many ladies were sick,’’ he added irrelevantly. 
“It concerns Madame’s pink lady,’» he wound up. 

“Then there is one, after all!’’ I exclaimed triumphantly. 

Hassan made of his brown face an impassive secret. ‘‘ There 
was one,” he amended. 

It ended, of course, in my going with Hassan to the Café de 


Paris. As we passed through the town, I glanced at the shop of 
Ben-Hadj. But it was empty save for Ben-Hadj and the silence 


and a slight scent of musk. 

The little white-and-blue Café de Paris, standing like a doll’s 
house upon the beach, was empty too, save for a splendidly hand- 
some man in the gorgeous uniform of a Spahi officer who sat and 
drank coffee at a little table. , 

He looked up listlessly at our entrance, then back again at the 
paper he held. 

“ T see no one waiting for us,”’ I observed, looking round. 

Hassan, by a gesture, indicated the Spahi. 

“ He does not know he waits; but he waits all the same,”’ he said 
darkly. ‘‘ Listen, Madame.’ He drew his chair closer to mine. 
“Since I left Madame this morning news has come to me.” He 
broke off to order coffee and to beckon to a shoe-boy to brush the 
dust from my brown foot-gear—Hassan was always very munificent 
with my money. “ Ben-Hadj, about a year ago, owned a beautiful 
wife—beautiful as a houri of Paradise, I have heard, with the tender 
eyes of a gazelle. The heart of Ben-Hadj, clothed though it is in 
fat, went out to her as a ship goes out to the sea. He loved her 
above all his other wives, and all their jewels went to her adorning. 
But she, the gazelle-eyed one, cared nothing for Ben-Hadj. 
Madame ’’—Hassan pointed a finger dramatically at the Spahi in 
the corner, still reading his newspaper—‘‘ there sits the man she 
loved.”’ 

He looked a lover any woman might have been proud of, sitting 
there, tall and golden-skinned, lithe as a panther, the nails of his 
hands tinted like a girl’s, a little silky black beard adorning his chin. 
They are handsome men, these Arabs. . 

“T am told, Madame, that for two moons their love flourished 
like the mimosa upon the road to Fez. Then the bird of knowledge 
dropped a seed in old Ben-Hadj’s mind ’’—Hassan spread abroad 
immaculately kept hands—“ that is why Sidi Abdullah sits here, sad 
as a hungry man at Ramadan, and reads a week-old newspaper.” 

“But Ben-Hadj’s wife—what became of her ? ” 

Hassan shrugged his shoulders. “She may be in Paradise; 
she may be—elsewhere,’’ he answered cautiously. ‘“‘ There is 
divorce for faithless wives. There is also death. All that I know 
besides, Madame, is that the pink sash that hangs at the entrance 
of Ben-Hadj’s shop belonged to her.’’ 

“ How did you find out all this?’ I stared at him curiously. 

Hassan smiled the large smile of a pleased child. ‘I have 
many friends,’’ he answered non-committingly. ‘‘ But he of the 
household of Ben-Hadj who told me this could not tell me why it 
is Ben-Hadj has hung this sash in his doorway.” 

“Perhaps to remind the lover each time he passes of the love 
he has lost,’’ I suggested thoughtfully. ‘‘ Hassan, I should like 
to buy that sash.” 

“Impossible, Madame!” The black tassel on Hassan’s fez 
danced vigorously to his negative. ‘‘ Sidi Abdullah has sent many 
people to purchase it at Ben-Hadj’s own price, but he refuses to sell.” 

“ Still, I want it, Hassan. It is not every day one sees a pink 
ghost. And I am being reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
the pretty lady in Ben-Hadj’s doorway must be a ghost. 


Perhaps 
she misses her sash,”’ I added. 
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““There are no ghosts, Madame,’ Hassan answered uncom: 
fortably. ‘‘ There are only living people and dead ones. It was 
the sunshine, Madame, that dazzled your eyes, and the wind dancing 
in the scarf made you imagine the rest.’’ He stood up abruptly. 
“Come, let us go,” he said. ‘‘ An idea has come to me. It may 
perhaps be possible, after all, to obtain that scarf for Madame. © But 
it will be difficult—very difficult,’’ he added cunningly. 

I made the obviously needed financial promise, and that very 
evening Hassan brought the sash round to my hotel. 

“How did you manage it?”’ I asked curiously, as its pink 
limpness fell on to my knee and a smell of musk crept up like a warm 
hand to my face. 

‘It was quite easy, Madame’’—Hassan looked modestly on the 
ground. “I merely suggested to old Ben-Hadj that the scarf 
hanging there in his doorway’ was as a rosy hand of Hope waving 
to a lover as he passed, bidding him have courage. . Madame, he 
sold me the sash at once.” 

“N\ rosy hand of Hope waving to a lover.” 
Hassan a sudden impulse came to me. 

“You are very clever, Hassan,’ I told him approvingly, 
“and now I want you to do something else. I want you to 
get Sidi Abdullah to meet me in the English cemetery to-morrow 
at three.” 

“Madame !’’—Hassan stared at me aghast. 

“ Tell him,” I went on, unmoved at his disapproval, “that I 
choose the English cemetery because no one ever goes there, and 
that I wish him to come because I have something to give him.” 

That night, long after Hassan had taken his scented and pro- 
testing self away, I awoke from sleep to find bright moonlight in 
my room, and in my room, too, a woman all silver in the moonlight, 
with armlets upon slender arms that clashed as she moved. She 
was bending over the sash I had left lying upon a chair, and the 
small hands were restlessly fingering the silver braid that edged it. 
At the sudden movement I made she turned her head, and the face 
that stared at me with the white light of the moon upon it was the 
same face I had seen framed in the doorway of old Ben-Hadj’s shop. 
But even as I looked she vanished, and I stared instead at a huddled 
heap of moonlight on the floor. 

In the morning I examined the sash more carefully than I had 
done hitherto, and found that one corner of the silver braid edging 
it bulged more than the others. A stitch or two undone, and I had 
the reason. A small, tightly folded piece of paper I discovered. 
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The writing on it I could not read, for it was in Arabic. But because 
I was certain the words it held were secret ones, and meant by the 
woman who had written them to be read only by one person, I did 
not ask Hassan to decipher them for me. I waited instead for the 
man the afternoon would bring. It was very peaceful in the little 
English cemetery drowsing in the sunshine on the hill—full of 
little curved paths running up and down between flowering trees. 
Here and there at long intervals a tombstone poked a white face 
like a huge daisy up among the green. I was looking at a newly 
dug grave, over which pepper-trees drooped their tassels like pink 
tears, when suddenly I heard a footstep behind me, and Sidi 
Abdullah, looking like some big and handsome dragon-fly in his 
gay uniform, came and stood beside.me. 

“You wished to see me, Madame ? ”’ 

He spoke an English perfect as Hassan’s own. 

“ Yes ’’—I walked away down the syringa-fringed path till we 
came to a little rustic bench. ‘ I have something here ’’—I tapped 
the small paper parcel in my hand—‘‘I think you might care to 
have.” 

“ Hassan “has told me, Madame.’’ His voice was soft as silk 
being unwound from a reel. “ Believe me, I am most grateful.” 

“Hassan has not told you everything.” I ‘undid the parcel. 
“ See, I found this within the silver braid that edges the sash.”’ 

I handed him the paper treasure-trove. 

Eagerly he grasped it and read it. ‘I thank you, Madame.”’ 
The sun winked at me with golden eyes out of the braid of his 
uniform. “It is a last message from her.. In it she fears, my 
pearl of the desert, that Ben-Hadj is beginning to suspect, and 
entreats me to believe that only death can keep her from me living, 
and that, dead, she will wait for me in Paradise. Madame, I know 
that death must have come to her soon, or else she would have 
found a means of sending me this.”’ 

“The sash is yours.’’ I laid it in his hand, all pink and silver 
glistening in the sunshine, and the scent of musk leapt into his face 
like a woman's breath. 

When presently he left me and went down one of the paths 
leading out of the little cemetery, I could have sworn that at the 
gate a pink mist gathered as he opened it and went with him, a living 
woman, down the hill. Of one thing I am certain: although, during 
the rest of my stay in Tangier, in my walks about the town.I often 
passed the shop of Ben-Hadj, I never saw my pretty pink ghost 
again. THE END. 


THE SPARTAN PARENT — PROUD, BUT NOT ANXIOUS. 


BILL, THE RescugR: Actually standin’ in the middle of the road, ’e was, a-facin’ all them motor-buses, 
BILLIAM, THE PROUD FaTHER: Lumme! There’s pluck! 


Drawn sy B. E. Minns. 
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ISN'T SHE DAINTY? THIS IS MISS BLANCHE VAUDON IN “THE FRENCH MAID,” 
AT THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE LONDON STEREOSCOPTC COMPANY, REGENT STREET, W. 


